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MORNING-GLORIES. 


Ou, dainty daughters of the dawn, most 
delicate of flowers, 

How fitly do ye come to deck day’s most deli- 
cious hours ! 

Evoked by 1aorning’s earliest breath, your 
fragile cups unfold 

Before the light has cleft the sky, or edged 
the world with gold. 


Before luxurious butterflies and moths are yet 
astir, 

Before the careless breeze has snapped the 
leaf-hung gossamer, 

While spearéd dewdrops, yet unquaffed by 
thirsty insect-thieves, 

Broider with rows of diamonds the edges of 
the leaves, 


Ye drink from day’s o’erflowing brim, nor 
ever dream of noon, 

With bashful nod ve greet the sun, whose 
flattery scorches soon, 

Your trumpets trembling to the touch of hum- 
ming-bird and bee, 

In tender trepidation sweet, and fair timidity. 


No flower in all the garden hath so wide a 
choice of hue, — 

The deepest purple dies are yours, the ten- 
derest tints of blue ; 

While some are colourless as light, some 
flushed incarnadine, 

And some are clouded crimson, like a goblet 
stained with wine. 


Ye hold not in your calm, cool hearts the 
passion of the rose, 

Ye do not own the haughty pride the regal 
lily knows ; 

But ah, what blossom has the charm, the 
purity of this, 

Which shrinks before the tenderest love, and 
dies beneath a kiss ? 


In this wide garden of the world, where he is 
, wise who knows 

The bramble from the sweet-brier, the nettle 
from the rose, 

Some lives there are which seem like these, 
as sensitive and fair, 

As far from thought of sin or shame, as free 
from stain of care. 


We find some‘imes these splendid souls, when 
all our world is young, 

Where life is crisp with freshness, with un- 
shaken dew-drops hung. 

They blossom in the cool, dim hours, ere sun- 
shine dries the air, 

But cease and vanish long before the noon- 
day’s heat and glare. 


And if in manhood’s dusty time, fatigued with 
toil and glow, 

We crave the fresh young morning-heart which 
charmed us long ago, 
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We seek in vain the olden ways, the shadows 
moist and fair : 

The heart-shaped leaves may linger, but the 
blossom is not there. 


The fairest are most fragile still, the world of 
being through, 

The finest spirits faint before they lose life’s 
morning dew. 

The trials and the toils of time touch not their 
tender truth, 

For, ‘ere earth’s stain can cloud them, they 
achieve immortal youth. 

FLORENCE PERCY. 





ON HEARING THE CHIFF-CHAFF, 


THE EARLIEST AND SMALLEST OF OUR MIGRA: 
TORY BIRDS. 


WHERE mighty forest trees uprear 
Their leafless-boughs on high, 
We listen with attentive ear, 
And watch with practised eye, 


While music from the loosened throat 
Of many a winter bird, 

In iiquid sweetness, note on note, 
Through all the wood is heard. 


But not the trill of merry thrush, 
Or blackbird’s cadence clear, 

Or twittering finch, in tree or bush, 
Can satisfy our ear. 


Ah, what is that short simple song 
Which trembles through the air ? 
That is the voice for which we long — 

Our favourite hails us there. 


Two syllables are all the store 
Of music in its breast, 

But like a fountain running o’er, 
Its twin notes never rest. 


It tells us that the nightingale 
Will soon be on its way, 

And that the swallow without fail 
Will keep its ordered day. 


It heralds the bright-wingéd crowd 
Which flock from over seas ; 

It harbingers the concert loud 
Of vernal melodies.: 


Therefore we love those twin notes plain 
For more than meets the ear, 

As pledges of the glorious strain 
Which crowns the perfect year. 


So, in our hearts, a still small voice 
Comes vreluding the song, 

With which the glorious saints rejoice 
In heaven’s exultant throng ! 

Leisure Hour. RICHARD WILTON. 
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ROUSSELET’S TRAVELS IN INDIA. 


From The Westminster Review. 
ROUSSELET’S TRAVELS IN INDIA.* 


OF the work named at the head of this 
article, not the smallest attraction to the 
English reader will be found in the inter- 
esting description given by M. Rousselet 
of his sojourn at native courts, and in 
countries under native rule recently visited 
under very different circumstances, by H. 
R. H. the Prince of Wales. Apart from 
this, however, M. Rousselet’s work is of 
much value as the best existing popular 
description of the large portion of India 
through which he travelled. The eager 
and general attention with which the 
prince’s movements have been followed 
renders very opportune the publication of 
valuable information which the newspaper 
reports, however admirable, do not supply. 
Colonel Buckle’s translation has been in 
some quarters criticised with severity for 
which we cannot find sufficient grounds. 
It is certainly not perfect, but its imper- 
fections are trifling, as they are not calcu- 
lated to convey, in any appreciable de- 
gree, impressions other than those which 
the original is intended to convey. The 
present is, however, a very costly edition, 
and it may be hoped that one cheaper, 
and more portable, will shortly be forth- 
coming. M. Rousselet’s description of his 
reception by, and his communications with, 
many of the native chiefs who have occu- 
pied prominent places in the pageants and 
ceremonies connected with the royal visit 
is well worth perusal. The prince saw 
comparatively little of those chiefs as M. 
Rousselet saw them, in their own homes. 
There was necessarily much monotony in 
the royal progress, consisting, as it for 
the most part did, of state entries, ad- 
dresses, Zevées, formal visits, reviews, and 
balls, which must be, mutatis mutandis, 
one very much like the other. This has 
been complained of in India, but without 
sufficient reason, or consideration of the 
unavoidable difficulties in the way of other 
arrangements. M. Rousselet was very 


* India and its Native Princes: Travels in Cen- 
tral India and in the Presidencies of Bombay and 
Bengal. by Louis Rousst.et. Carefully revised and 
edited by Lieut.-Col. Buckie. Containing 317 illus- 
trations and six maps. London: Chapman & Hall 
1876, 
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differently situated ; his choice was unfet- 
tered, and he exercised it, as we think, 
wisely. He was “comparatively iadiffer- 
ent to the India of railways, hotels, and 
telegraphs,” but bent on seeing “ the 
courts and countries ruled by native 
princes, great and small, of all ranks and 
all creeds.” In these countries he spent 
several years, and lost no opportunity of 
studying “the architectural monuments, 
religious beliefs and symbols dating back 
to earliest history, works of art and sys- 
tems of civilization and progress.” He 
has placed before the public the result of 
these studies in a style admirably calcu- 
lated to fix attention. We recognize 
throughout the advantage of the French 
traveller’s having brought “a fresh mind 
and independent ideas to bear on his sub- 
ject, free from any preconceived bias or 
prejudice.” The exceeding fidelity of his 
picture can be thoroughly apparent only 
to those who have been in India; they 
will assuredly endorse the editor’s opin- 
ion, that all who are “ already familiar with 
the subjects of this work will find pleasure 
in recalling to memory the scenes and ob- 
jects so well described, while the reader 
who has no personal acquaintance with a 
country as yet scarcely touched by rail- 
ways, or even metalled roads, may, by the 
aid of a multitude of excellent illustrations, 
accompany the lively French traveller, in 
imagination, on his Indian journey. The 
engravings speak for themselves, and will 
probably give a better idea of what there 
is to sce in the native states of India than 
has ever been given before.” 

M. Rousselet left France on the 2oth 
June 1864, embarking at Marseilles on 
board the English steamer “ Vectis” for 
Alexandria. Suez was reached by railway, 
and there he found the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steamer “ Malta,” from 
which he landed at Bombay on the 8th 
July, the latter part of the voyage from 
Suez having been, owing to the prevalence 
of the south-west monsoon, anything but 
enjoyable. On board the “ Malta,” how- 
ever, everything had been done to make 
the time pass agreeably, and M. Rousse- 
let’s spirits were high when he reached 
Bombay; but the landing was effected 
under depressing conditions of heavy trop- 
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ical rain and its accompanying misty half- 
darkness, which considerably quenched his 
enthusiasm. He found it difficult then 
to admire anything; indeed, he tells us 
that he never, in the whole course of his 
life, “experienced such a feeling of sad- 
ness and disappointment as on that day.” 
His disappointment was not to end here. 
He had always imagined the accounts of 
rain in the tropics to be much exaggerated, 
and he insisted on at once proceeding on 
his journey into the interior, but was at 
last unwillingly convinced of the impos- 
sibility of doing so. He therefore located 
himself at Mazagon, in a comfortable and 
picturesque cottage, half-hidden by trees, 
and there proceeded “to utilize the rainy 
season by spending it in the study of the 
languages of India.” Mazagon, during the 
rainy season, was not, however, in all re- 
spects to M. Rousselet’s taste; his own 
very narrow escape, and the death of a 
servant, from the bite of a cobra-de-capello 
left on him no very favourable impression 
of a locality which he thus amusingly de- 
scribes : — 


At nightfall there arises on every side a 
noisy concert from a thousand little crickets, 
grasshoppers, and other insects, that to unac- 
customed ears gives the effect of a piercing 
and continuous cry. Add to this the frequent 
assemblages of jackals near your house, strik- 
ing up their melancholy strains, to which all 
the pariah dogs in the neighbourhood think 
themselves bound to respond, and you will 
have some idea of the sublime tranquillity of 
the night in this favoured town. I recom- 
mend it, however, to the enthusiastic natural- 
ist, for besides the mosquitoes, which are here 
of remarkable size, he will have the pleasure 
of the company or vicinity of the bandicoot 
rat, which is of a monstrous size; the musk- 
rat, an inoffensive animal, but not agreeable 
to nervous people on account of its smell and 
sharp cries; the enormous bull-frog, whose 
voice justifies the name it bears; and also the 
Indian vampire, called here the flying fox. 


There is an excellent description of M. 
Rousselet’s first visit to the native town of 
Bombay. On entering its huge bazaars, 
he was immediately deafened by the pre- 
vailing din, and found himself half-suffo- 
cated in an atmosphere full of the odour 
of ghee and grease, exhaled from the nu- 
merous confectioners’ shops—an odour 
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which, he tells us, turns the stomach of all 
who for the first time experience it. De- 
spite the smells, however, he could not 
help admiring “those famous bazaars, and 
the world of peoples and races, of perfectly 
distinct types and costumes,” crowded 
together in them. The Tower of Babel 
could scarcely, he thinks, have assembled 
a more complete collection of the human 
race. 

Another interesting and curious sight 
was afforded by the Jain hospital for sick 
or deformed animals, who are there care- 
fully tended until their cure or death. Of 
the sick quadrupeds, “some have ban- 
dages over their eyes; others, lame or in 
a helpless condition, are comfortably 
stretched on clean straw ; their attendants 
rub them down, and bring the blind and 
paralyzed their food.” Inthe next court 
M. Rousselet found dogs and cats in a 
condition so pitiable, and so repugnant to 
his feelings to behold, that he ventured to 
suggest to his attendant the greater char- 
ity of putting an end to their sufferings, 
and was thereupon asked whether in Eu- 
rope invalids were so treated. In the 
enclosure reserved for bipeds aged crows 
were spending their lives peaceably in 
company with bald vultures and buzzards 
that had lost their plumage, while oppo- 
site strutted a heron, “proud of his 
wooden leg,” and surrounded by blind 
ducks and lame fowls. Representatives 
of all the domestic animals, and all those 
that dwell in the vicinity of mankind, were 
found in “this paradise of the brute crea- 
tion.” 

The native temples and shrines made 
no great impression on M. Rousselet, who 
was, however, surprised at the toleration 
accorded to the abominable sect of Valla- 
bayatcharas, referring to whom he says, 
“Every year discloses some revolting 
crime committed by these priests, whose 
sole religion is the most shameless de- 
bauchery.” The matter, which was, if we 
mistake not, a few months ago referred to 
by Sir Bartle Frere in an article contrib 
uted by him to one of the London maga- 
zines, may well engage the attention of 
the government; the atrocities are noto- 
rious, and the license that staggered M. 





Rousselet is simply an abuse of the rea 
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sonable toleration which should be extend- 
ed to religion everywhere. There are 
some things worse than even the horrible 
pagan practices which civilization extin- 
guishes without hesitation, and this is one 
of them. That M. Rousselet is no ad- 
vocate of religious intolerance is very cer- 
tain. Of religious belief in India he 
says:— 

The different religions of ‘India are in gen- 
eral, to European eyes, merely a mixture of 
gross superstition and ridiculous fables. We 
are disposed to see in such things nothing 
more than error of the human reason; and 
whereas others are unwilling to admit that 
there exists the slightest poesy or the slightest 
good sense, it is a fact that they all contain 
sublime truths and grand ideas comprehended 
by all educated persons. The mass of the 
people, ignorant as they always are, can see 
nothing in them but the external symbols cal- 
culated to strike their imagination. .. . It is 
true that the interiors of the mysterious tem- 
ples of India display to us nothing but mon- 
strous idols with many faces and numerous 
arms, brandishing lances, sabres, and skulls; 
but all these gods personify the same ideas as 
the admirable statues created by Phidias and 
other renowned Grecian sculptors. 


Of the Parsees, M. Rousselet speaks in 
terms of well-deserved eulogy. He de- 
scribes them as “a tribe of rich and active 
men, full of devotion to the English rule,” 
laborious and patient, possessing all the 
good qualities of the Jews, exercising very 
considerable influence, due in a great 
measure to the union prevailing among 
themselves, and priding themselves, with 
good reason, upon the absence of a Par- 
see pauper or prostitute throughout Bom- 
bay. M. Rousselet, in describing a Par- 
see wedding to which he was invited, gives 
a singular account of the expressive but 
very simple ceremony : — 

When they reached the centre of the room, 
the two young people prostrated themselves, 
and the chief dustoor having taken his place 
close to them, the group was covered with an 
immense Cashmere shawl, which formed a 
tent, and hid them completely. A moment 
afterwards, when the veil was withdrawn, the 
youthful pair were man and wife. 

M. Rousselet’s remarks regarding the 
intercourse habitual between Europeans 
and the higher classes of natives are sug- 
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gestive. He reasonably argues that inter- 
course, although things have become infi- 
nitely better than they were, can never be 
spontaneous and hearty unless the natives 
receive the same consideration that they 
are expected to afford. Of his own inter- 
course, he says—“I have myself held 
uninterrupted and intimate relations with 
many native gentlemen, and I never had 
cause for dissatisfaction in any particular.” 

The representation, at the house of a 
native gentleman, of a grand Hindu drama 
much astonished M. Rousselet, whose at- 
tention, although he could not understand 
the words spoken, was captivated by that 
which he could appreciate — the graceful- 
ness of the costumes, the harmony of the 
language, and the expressiveness of the 
gestures. Of one scene he says, “As 
regards action, this scene was truly beau- 
tiful; grief, love, and joy were all ex- 
pressed with a subtlety and fidelity to na- 
ture of which I could not have believed an 
Indian actress capable.” The most aston- 
ishing portion of the affair was to come 
when M. Rousselet complimented his host 
on the exceeding talent of his charming 
actresses, and was told, after a hearty 
laugh, that the customs of the country did 
not permit the appearance of females on 
the stage, and that all female parts were, 
therefore, performed by boys selected for 


their beauty, and the sweetness of their 
voices. 


We give M. Rousselet’s own account of 
a grand nautch at which he was present. 
His description shows how greatly these 
things are misunderstood in many quar- 
ters, and how unreasonable are the de- 
mands of those who have insisted that all 
invitations to witness a nautch ought to 
have been declined by the Prince of 
Wales. The prince’s advisers knew bet- 
ter what he would find there, and his 
Royal Highness not improbably contrasted 
the decorous tameness of the Indian ex- 
hibition with the license accorded to the 
dance in the theatres of Europe. 


The dancers rose up, and unfolding their 
scarves and shaking their plaited skirts, they 
caused the bells to vibrate which were fastened 
round their ankles in the form of bracelets, 
and which served to mark the time. After a 





preliminary chorus, accompanied by viols and 
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tom-toms, they formed a semicircle, and one of 
them advanced close to us. With rounded 
arms, and her veil floating, she turned herself 
slowly round with a gentle quivering of the 
body, so as to make her bells resound. The 
music, soft and languishing, seemed to lull 
her senses, and with eyes half closed, she 
seemed to be clasping in her amorous em- 
brace some invisible being. All thus played 
their parts in succession ; one feigning herself 
a serpent-charmer or a lute-player ; another, 
ardent and impassioned, bounding, and whirl- 
ing round with rapidity ; while another, adorned 
with an elegant cap, embroidered with pearls, 
addressed us with strange gestures, and fol- 
lowed the music with a coquettish movement 
of the body. They concluded their perform- 
ance with an animated round dance accom- 
panied by songs and clapping of hands. In 
all this I saw nothing of that gross immorality 
which, from all I had previously been told, I 
expected to find in the pantomime exhibited 
by these women. Their demeanour was cor- 
rect, though with some little spice of provoca- 
tion, and their costume was more modest than 
that of women in general. 


We must pass hastily over the remain- 
ing reminiscences of Bombay; the melan- 
choly visit to the European Cemetery, 
where was at last discovered the grave — 
“ marked by a single stone, on which may 
with some difficulty be read his name ” — 
of the French traveller Jacquemont, whose 
account of India contains much that may 
even now be usefully considered by those 
who take interest in its welfare ; the finan- 
cial collapse of 1864-65, which took place 
while M. Rousselet was in Bombay, and 
to which he refers in terms of well-merited 
reprobation; and the exploration, com- 
menced in September, when the rains be- 
gan to abate, of the caves of Elephanta, 
the Buddhist caves of Kennery and Ma- 
gatani, the beautiful Brahmun caves of 
Jygeysir and Monpezir, and the remains of 
the ancient Portuguese town of Mahim, 
“which was an important port when Bom- 
bay was only a village.” These explora- 
tions were cut short by jungle-fever, which 
brought him “very near death’s door,” 
and from which he did not recover till the 
beginning of December, when he made a 
hasty excursion into the Kandesh district, 
visiting, e# route, the hill-sanitarium of 
Matheran, and there witnessing, for the 
first time, some feats of the Indian jug- 
glers, which, extraordinary as they were, 
appear to have been fairly eclipsed by per- 
formances before the Prince of Wales at 
Madras, where, without apparatus, with- 
out apparent means of hiding anything, 
and almost without clothing, one man pro- 
duced eggs from nothing, and live pigeons 
from eggs; and another took out of his 
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mouth live scorpions, and handled them 
with impunity, spat out stones as large as 
plums one after the other, and then 
“evolved from depths unknown a carpen- 
ter’s shop, full of nails, large and small, 
and coils of string, till there was a pile of 
his products before the prince.” * 

M. Rousselet, after spending some 
weeks at Poona, historically interesting 
as long the seat of a native government 
at one time exceedingly powerful in west- 
ern India, and as the spot on which was, 
in 1817, fought’ the battle that finally 
broke the peishwa’s power, and brought 
the whole Mahratta country under British 
rule, went on to visit the celebrated cave- 
temples at Ellora and Adjunta. These 
extraordinary works are very well de- 
scribed. The great temple of Kailas at 
Adjunta is a grand edifice, consisting of 
domes, columns, spires, and obelisks, 
carved out of a single rock, covered with 
bas-reliefs, representing thousands of dif- 
ferent figures and forming a magnificent 
whole, so full of symmetry, power, and 
grandeur, that one may well marvel at the 
genius that devised and successfully car- 
ried out a work of which not the least ex- 
traordinary feature is that “one defect, 
one vein, one gap in the mass of basalt, 
and this achievement of giants would have 
been but an abortive attempt.” To Ad- 
junta, however, M. Rousselet awards the 
palm. There he found, not roughly-hewn 
caverns, covered with strange and mystic 
sculpture, but elegant palaces, gracefull 
adorned with admirable paintings, whic 
form “a complete museum ” — frescoes 
which, not less in their colouring than in 
their conception, are simply marvellous, 
Nearly two thousand years have rolled by, 
and yet some of these colours, of extraor- 
dinary vividness and beauty, remain as 
though they were the work of yesterday. 
For the rest M. Rousselet shall speak for 
himself : — 


The columns are ornamented with garlands 
of flowers, masks, and geometrical designs of 
exquisite taste ; the ceilings are covered with 
rosework, where persons and animals are in- 
termingled with the delicate outlines of the 
arabesques; and the walls are divided into 
panels portraying various scenes illustrative 
of the types, costumes, and manners of those 
bygone ages— Buddhist monks preaching to 
the people, who listen to them admiringly, 
princes and nobles adoring the sacred em- 
blems, processions where the king is seen on 
horseback surrounded by his court, elephants 
bearing the relics, and the whole retinue pro- 





* Times correspondent, Dec. 16, 1875. 
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ceeding to the temple ; desperate combats and 
sieges, in which the shock of contending 
armies, the fury of the —— as they hurl 
enormous stones from the battlements, and 
engines of war of every description, are repro- 
duced with striking animation and fidelity. 
By the side of these scenes of tumult, groups 
full of grace and expression represent the 
private life of the period. All the scenes of 
the palace, the harem, the convent, and the 
schools, are revealed to us, 


Of Hyderabad, the capital of the coun- 
try ruled by the nizam, M. Rousselet 
says very little indeed; he remained there 
a few days only, and appears to have found 
nothing of interest. Politically, Hydera- 
bad is important; it is a hotbed of Ma- 
homedan fanaticism, liable to break at any 
time — it broke only very recently —into 
violence and bloodshed. It is remarkable 
that the Prince of Wales did not visit 
Hyderabad, owing, it is generally believed, 
to untoward circumstances, which have 
excited much comment, and to which we 
shall presently refer at greater length (p. 
469) The next halt was at Bijapoor, 
though there is but a brief description of 
“the marvellous monuments of this city 
of ruins.” The heat of the plains was 
now becoming very great; it drove M. 
Rousselet to the hill-sanitarium of Mha- 
bleshwar, where he devoted his time to 
the study of the language, Oordoo, spoken 
in the countries he was about to visit. 
Towards the middle of May he was again 
in movement, on his way to the north of 
India, vid “the country of the Bheels, 
and Rajpootana.” He had now a com- 
panion, a young Flemish painter, M. 
Schaumberg, whose acquaintance he had 
made at Bombay. They first visited Su- 
rat, but arrived there at a most unfortu- 
nate time, when “a frightful attack of 
cholera was carrying off hundreds daily.” 
Then came Broach, “the ancient Bary- 
gaza mentioned by Arrian and Ptolemy,” 
where is to be seen a most wonderful ban- 
yan-tree, “the famous Kabira bar,” al- 
leged to have been planted long before 
the Christian era, and to be the oldest and 
largest in India, as it may well be, seeing 
that it covers an area of six hundred and 
sixty yards in circumference, and is, M. 
Rousselet says, “in itself, a little virgin 
forest.” 

Baroda was the next place visited. 
Here M. Rousselet remained from June 
to December 1865. He had brought from 
Bombay numerous letters of introduction 
from persons of influence, and these ob- 
tained for him an excellent reception, and 
enabled him to gratify his strong desire to 
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see a purely native court. He and M, 
Schaumberg were munificently lodged at 
the guicwar’s expense, and were afforded 
every opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with native life. His account of the 
guicwar and of the guicwar’s court is 
especially interesting in connection with 
the proceedings that have recently brought 
Baroda so prominently before the British 
public. We have already, on other occa- 
sions, shown that the lately deposed 
prince ought never to have been placed 
on the throne, for which he was notori- 
ously quite unfit, and that, the mistake of 
placing him there having been committed, 
the best possible measure was his re- 
moval, though not as it was effected. It 
must be borne in mind that M. Rousselet 
describes not the recently deposed prince, 
Mulhar Row, but his predecessor and 
elder brother, Khundee Row, whose 
“strongly marked features at once gave a 
perfect idea” to M. Rousselet of the 
character of the man, who “to excessive 
kindness in the ordinary intercourse of 
daily life united the most unheard-of cru- 
elty.” M. Rousselet certainly writes in 
no spirit of hostility to one from whom he 
received extraordinary kindness and hos- 
pitality which he fully acknowledges ; yet, 
in describing the guicwar’s “daily life,” 
he shows that to cruelty were added ruin- 
ous eccentricities for which his people had 
to pay, and that, altogether, Khundee 
Row Guicwar was little, if at all, better 
than his successor. 

Just after M. Rousselet’s arrival the 
guicwar determined that a celebrated 
diamond, “ the Star of the South,” recently 
purchased, should “have the honour of a 
triumphal entry into his capital, and should 
be solemnly conveyed to the temple, there 
to be blessed by the priests.” This was 
done with pomp and ceremony so extra- 
ordinary that one might, says M. Rousse- 
let, “have fancied one’s self in the Middle 
Ages.” 

At one time the guicwar took to collect- 
ing bulbuls, and had more than five hun- 
dred brought to the palace, where, during 
a whole month, their care and education 
employed him and his nobles. After this 
the birds were made to fight “a pitched 
tattle,” in which “the beautiful little creat- 
ures attacked each other furiously, and 
were killed in great numbers.” 

Again, a fancy was taken to being sur- 
rounded with holy men, who were sum- 
moned from all quarters. The guicwar 
was then “ pleased to entertain these fel- 
lows after a royal fashion, clothing them 
in precious stuffs, and paying them marks 
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of the greatest respect ;” one, thus “sur- 
rounded with all the appliances of luxu 
imaginable,” had been found “on a nol- 
some manure-heap in the suburbs.” 

M. Rousselet was present at a mock 
marriage between two pigeons, adorned 
with collars, carried by pages, and placed 
on the sumptuously-decorated roof of the 
palace, pe sa by the guicwar, his 
courtiers, and the priests, who probably, 
says M. Rousselet, appropriated the con- 
siderable “sum given as a marriage por- 
tion to the two birds.” Dances, and a 
grand banquet, followed by illuminations, 
concluded the festival. Andso it went on 
—one day, diamonds for which all the 
jewellers’ shops were ransacked; and an- 
other, pigeons, of which a collection grad- 
ually numbering sixty thousand was made, 
the guicwar spending his mornings in 
watching them take their flights together. 

The expedients for raising money were 
as outrageous as the manner in which it 
was squandered. On one occasion, when 
the guicwar, reckless as he was, felt that 
new taxes might be more than difficult to 
collect, he hit upon the expedient of appro- 
priating a portion of the money extorted 
from the people by his own corrupt min- 
ions, to whom he issued the following 
proclamation : — 


His Highness has seen with regret that cor- 
ruption has found its way into various depart- 
ments of the administration, but he hopes that 
this state of things will forthwith come to an 
end. He counsels all those officials who have 
allowed themselves to be corrupted to bring 
into the royal treasury the sums received in 
this way for the last ten years. His Highness, 
considering this restitution as making honour- 
able amends, will forget the past. If, how- 
ever, any karkhoon shall neglect to refund the 
full amount of the bonuses thus received, his 
Highness will feel himself under the painful 
necessity of taking rigorous measures. 


Loud, of course, was the outcry; even 
the newspapers protested; but the kar- 
khoons had to yield, and in a short time 
about £280,000 were in the hands of the 
guicwar, who himself “laughingly re- 
counted the affair” to M. Rousselet. 

The other side of the picture is just as 
bad, and more repulsive. We do not re- 
fer to the elephant, rhinoceros, and buffalo 
fights, nor to the wrestling of every sort, 
in which the guicwar took much interest. 
These were seen and are well described 
by M. Rousselet. Some of them the 
Prince of Wales witnessed during his visit 
to the reformed court of Baroda; and the 
propriety of his doing so has been ques- 
tioned, we think, most unreasonably, for 
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though on the subject of these exhibitions 
tastes may well differ, it is a mistake to 
suppose that they involve anything like the 
amount of suffering inseparable from some 
of our own most cherished sports. But 
the same thing cannot be said of the 
nucki-ka-kousti, or fight with claws, thus, 
described by M. Rousselet : — 


The combatants, almost naked, but adorned 
with crowns and garlands, tear each other 
with claws of horn. . . . I was once present 
at a combat of this kind, but my heart was so 
moved by the horrible spectacle that I refused 
to go again. The wrestlers, intoxicated with 
bhéng—liquid opium mixed with an infusion 
of hemp —sing as they rush upon one another. 
Their faces and heads are soon covered with 
blood, and their frenzy knows no bounds, 
The king, with wild eyes and the veins of his 
neck swollen, surveys the scene with such 
passionate excitement that he cannot remain 
quiet, but imitates by gestures the movements 
of the wrestlers. The arena is covered with 
blood, the defeated combatant is carried off, 
sometimes in a dying condition, and the con- 
queror, the skin of his forehead hanging down 
in strips, prostrates himself before the king, 
who places round his neck a necklace of fine 
pearls, and covers him with garments of great 
value. One episode, moreover, disgusted me 
to such a degree that, without any heed of the 
effect my sudden departure might have upon 
the guicwar, I at once withdrew. One of the 
wrestlers, whom the d4déng had only half in- 
toxicated, after receiving the first few blows, 
made a show of wishing to escape. His an- 
tagonist threw him, and they rolled together 
on the ground before us. The victor, seeing 
the unhappy wretch demand quarter, turned 
to the king to know whether he should let the 
other rise ; but, inflamed with the spectacle, the 
monarch cried out, “ Maro! maro!” (Strike! 
strike !) and the scalp of the unfortunate fel- 
low was torn without mercy. When he was 
taken away he had lost all consciousness. 
The same day the king distributed among the 
victorious wrestlers necklaces and money to 
the amount of more than £4000. 


M. Rousselet refers to another horrible 
occurrence, which, however, took place 
before his arrival—the execution by an 
elephant of a criminal condemned to suffer 
death. We do not attempt to go into the 
revolting details of a process which M. 
Rousselet correctly describes as “one of 
the most frightful that can possibly be 
imagined.” ‘That the government of India 
were kept in ignorance of this case may 
be inferred from the fact of their having, 
when at a later date a similar execution 
elsewhere was brought to their notice, in- 
flicted severe punishment upon the native 
ruler in whose territory it had been carried 
out. 
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Strange indeed, but beneficial in the 
highest degree, is the sudden change at 
last effected at Baroda, where the boy 
lately placed on the throne is now sur- 
rounded by European tutors and educa- 
tional appliances, while the administration 
of his territory is properly provided for. 
Faulty, however, must be the system under 
which a change so urgently and notoriously 
required could be so long delayed. Ten 
years ago the Bombay newspapers, M. 
Rousselet says, saw in the guicwar’s pro- 
ceedings “a manifestation of his madness, 
and urged the ‘British government to un- 
dertake the supervision of the affairs of 
Goojerat.” The official argument hitherto 
has been, and we fear still is, that no gen- 
eral rules can be laid down, and that each 
native state must be separately dealt with 
according to the circumstances that arise, 
and the character of the ruler. We are 
satisfied that this argument will not bear 
examination; we know how the theory has 
worked at Baroda; we can find no reason- 
able grounds for believing that it cannot 
so work elsewhere; and we entertain a 
strong conviction that there ought to be 
little difficulty in framing and enforcing 
general rules quite sufficient to secure the 
one all-important object — to chetk native 
maladministration long before it becomes 
intolerable. 

The remains of Dubhoee, a place of 

eat antiquity, about seventeen miles 
rom Baroda, are described as containing 
some magnificent monuments, the finest, 
probably, throughout Goojerat. The ram- 
parts, running entirely round the town for 


-a distance of two miles, are built of enor- 


mous blocks of stone, beautifully fitted to- 
gether, rising some fifty feet above the 
round, and are decorated with broad 
ands of sculpture, representing animated 
scenes, and with ornaments so complicated, 
“that neither pen nor pencil can give any 
idea of them.” One of the gates, called 
the Hira Durwaza, or Gate of Diamonds, 
an immense edifice, more than one hun- 
dred yards in length, and sixty in height, 
and entirely covered with admirable bas- 
reliefs, is of extraordinary beauty. It may 
be said that the illustrations which form 
so valuable a portion of M. Rousselet’s 
work are due to this visit, for at Dubhoee 
he bitterly felt his inability to reproduce 
by photography“ these generally unknown 
masterpieces,” and he acquired the art 
almost immediately afterwards, on his re- 
turn to Baroda. 
Ahmenabad, “ the ancient capital of the 
sultans,” was reached early in December, 
and thence were visited the splendid ruins 
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at Sirkhej, the tombs of the queens, the 
palace and harem of the emperor Ahmed, 
the mausoleum of Shah Allum, and “the 
other interesting remains of Mahomedan 
greatness.” At this time M. Rousselet 
narrowly escaped being involved in very 
serious difficulty, owing to his having in- 
advertently shot several peacocks, birds 
there considered sacred. On the 19th 
December the party, now consisting of 
twenty-three armed men, commenced 
their march through the Bheel country, 
and were, on the whole, very well treated 
by the wild and predatory Bheels. Christ- 
mas-day was, however, one of great anxi- 
ety; a passing Bheel, held to be wanting 
in respect, in not returning the salutes ad- 
dressed to him, was beaten by one of the 
party, and deprived of his bow and arrows. 
In a few minutes the place swarmed with 
armed Bheels, indignant at this treatment 
of one of their tribe, and a conflict seemed 
inevitable. A lucky accident, however, 
enabled M. Rousselet to effect an amica- 
ble settlement ; the bow and arrows were 
returned, their seizure was apologized for, 
and hostilities were averted. The next 
day the British outstation of Khairwarra 
was reached, and there the travellers 
were hospitably entertained by the officer 
commanding, Major Mackenzie. The 
forward march was through gorges, ra- 
vines, and defiles so wild and rugged that 
the beasts of burden could barely make 
their way. At last, however, a charming 
valley was reached, and here stood a 
group of Jain temples of singular beauty, 
built throughout of white marble, which 
had acquired through age a yellowish tint, 
and looked like carved ivory — magnifi- 
cent but solitary relics of the efforts to 
convert and civilize the inhabitants of 
these regions made by the Jain mission- 
aries. The travellers’ approach to Oudey- 
poor, the capital of Meywar, was _ hailed 
with joy by all. The men of the escort 
shouted and danced, while M. Rousselet 
“stood in ecstasy, gazing at the sublime 
panorama spread out” at his feet. No de- 
scription can, he says, convey the mar- 
vellous effect of that scene, and of the ap- 
pearance of the town, which is well-named 
Oudeypoor, or the City of the Rising Sun. 


It resembled one of the fairy cities in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” In the foreground, a long 
line of forts, pagodas, and palaces stood out 
from a background of gardens, above which 
appeared the town, a fantastic assemblage of 
bell-turrets, towers, and kiosks, built up the 
side of a pyramidical hill, on the summit of 
which was an immense palace of white marble, 





which contrasted finely with the dark blue of 
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the mountains behind it. This palace, with 
its splendid proportions, appeared to soar, like 
the New Jerusalem, above the terrestrial city. 


Scanty attention was at first paid to M. 
Rousselet’s party, owing to the temporary 
absence of the British political officer, and 
to some suspicions entertained by the 
native authorities. All this was, however, 
speedily rectified. Anelephant and an es- 
cort were sent to conduct them to suitable 
quarters, supplies in abundance were for- 
warded, and every possible assistance was 
rendered by the rao of Baidlah, a hand- 
some old Rajpoot nobleman, who during 
the troubles of 1857 afforded to European 
fugitives protection duly acknowledged by 
the British government, and eventually re- 
ceived from the queen of England a mag- 
nificent sword of honour, shown by him to 
M. Rousselet “ with no little pride.” By 
the rao’s order the traveilers were located 
on the island of Jugnavas, on the western 
side of which those who escaped from 
Neemuch and Indore in 1857 found an 
asylum, the boats on the lake Peshola, 
which surrounds the island, having been 
taken away and placed out of the reach of 
the fanatics who then filled the town of 
Oudeypoor. This island is described as a 
spot of extraordinary loveliness. It con- 
tains a series of palaces, covering an area 
of one hundred and sixty acres, built en- 
tirely of marble, of great architectural 
beauty, and ornamented with an almost 
fabulous richness. 

Each mass of buildings has a garden attached 
to it, surrounded by galleries, where flowers 
and orange and lemon trees grow near a 
stream, the different channels of which form a 
curious pattern. Immense mango-trees and 
tamarinds shade these beautiful palaces, while 
the cocoa-nut and the date-palm raise above 
the very domes their feathery heads, which 
arg gently swayed to and fro by the breeze 
from the lake. ‘The smallest details harmo- 
nize with the beauty of the whole scene. 


In this fairy retreat the travellers re- 
mained for some time, the kindness of the 
old rao of Baidlah being unremitting, and 
shown “by inventing new amusements 
every day.” One fine morning, however, 
the firing of cannon announced the re- 
turn of the political agent, Major Nixon, 
and within an hour they were sitting at 
breakfast with him, and were then told 
by him that they had been, on first arrival, 
taken for Russian spies. They were now 
comfortably lodged near the British res- 
idency, and introduced to the doctor and 
engineer, who, with Major Nixon, consti- 
tuted the whole European society. A 
few days later they were received at a 
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grand durbar by the maharana, who 
apologized for his inability earlier to 
notice them, and invited them to proiong 
their stay. This they did, and durin 
several weeks were right royally treated. 
Hunting parties were constantly organ- 
ized, an? the camp-life was delightful. Of 
this camp-life M. Rousselet gives the fol- 
lowing excellent description : — 


Our sleeping-tents were placed in a circle 
round two pavilion tents surrounded by veran- 
dahs and luxuriously furnished. Of these, 
one was the dining-room, the other the sitting- 
room, or reunion-tent. At six o’clock in the 
morning I was roused by the servant bringing 
me a glass of sherry. Jumping out of my 
charpoy with silver feet, I pulled off my 
clothes, and donning a simple janghir, or 
close-fitting drawers, issued from my tent. I 
then took my place on a little heap of straw, 
and, on looking round, saw each of my com- 
panions in front of his tent, in the same posi- 
tion and costume as myself. The dheestees 
arrived with their mzssucks, and douced us 
liberally with cold water. In a few minutes 
more we all assembled, in a more suitable 
dress, round the table in the mess-tent, busily 
employed in discussing a chota hazree, or early 
breakfast. After a pleasant chat, while smok- 
ing some Manilla cheroots, we mounted our 
horses, and went to explore the surrounding 
country, shooting a few wildfowl on the neigh- 
bouring lake. At eleven o’clock the process 
of dressing was again gone through, and a 
second breakfast served. . . . A long file of 
servants, bearing dishes laden with a variet 
of meats, haunches of wild boar, breast of kid, 
and strongly flavoured ragouts and curries; 
some of them, however, would do credit to 
the tables of our European grandees. About 
a dozen plates were filled with pickles of all 
kinds, roasted berries, and sweetmeats. We 
merely went through the form of tasting this 
huge breakfast, which served to regale our at- 
tendants, as we preferred the excellent cuisine 
of the durra sahib (Major Nixon), and the 
Moselle from the royal cellars. The middle 
of the day was set apart for the Aazkwa (hunt). 
At four o'clock, after refreshing myself with a 
second bath, I received visits from the Hindu 
nobles, who chatted pleasantly on all kinds of 
subjects. The dinner, as is usual in India, 
lasted till late, and we were entertained up to 
midnight by the nautch-girls, jugglers, aud 
fireworks. 


The scene of so much hospitality and 
kindness was quitted with some reluct- 
ance, after a farewell audience of the ma- 
harana. M. Rousselet left the palace 
arm-in-arm with the rao of Baidlah, and 
felt, when on mounting his elephant he 
wrung the hand of the venerable rao for 
the last time, as though he “were parting 
forever from old and true friends.” The 
next morning, after a late breakfast at 
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Major Nixon’s, the march was resumed. 
After visiting the ruins of the celebrated 
stronghold of Chittore, M. Rousselet en- 
tered the province of Ajmere, “ almost the 
only portion of Rajpootan proper that the 
English possess,” and on the 24th March 
reached the military station of Nussera- 
bad, which then presented a miserable ap- 
pearance, owing to the destruction effected 
by the rebels in 1857. Some days, how- 
ever, were passed there very pleasantly, 
and M. Rousselet had “one more proof 
that there are few countries where travel- 
lers are treated with more disinterested 
courtesy and kindness than in the English 
cantonments of India.” The next halt 
was at Ajmere, which town was ap- 
proached through a country covered with 
flowers, and with fields of roses produ- 
cing the famous a¢éar, which reminded 
M. Rousselet strongly of the outskirts of 
Grasse or Nice. He was exceedingly 
well received by a Jain banker to whom 
Major Nixon had introduced him, and 
was grateful for the kindness shown, for 
he writes, “ Let people accuse the Hin- 
dus of not understanding hospitality! It 
may be very true of the proud Baboo 
from the banks of the Ganges, or the su- 
perstitious Deckanees, who would let you 
die rather than receive you into their 
home, but assuredly not of the inhabitants 
of noble Rajesthan, whether they be Raj- 
poots, merchants, or peasants.” And 
again, referring to a visit just paid to the 
Ajmere political officer, Major Davidson, 
he writes—“I found him as agreeable 
and kind as all the English residents with 
whom I had had any intercourse.” M. 
Rousselet remained during ten days at 
Ajmere, which is, he says, “the Frank- 
fort of Rajesthan, and its numerous Roths- 
childs have rivalled each other in enrich- 
ing it with superb monuments.” To M. 
Rousselet the principal attraction of Aj- 
mere was the mosque of Araideen-ka- 
Jhopra, which is, he thinks, one of the 
most remarkable monuments in India. 
He found nowhere anything more beauti- 
ful than the roof of its long hall, and its 
mass of superb sculpture, which, repro- 
duced in all its details, would “form such 
an album of Indian ornamentation as has 
ever existed.” It is very remarkable 
that this mosque, which is one of the finest 
buildings erected by the Mahomedans, 
should contain some of the best specimens 
of Jain architecture of the earliest period. 
_ give M. Rousselet’s explanation of 
this : — 

When the Mahomedans first invaded India, 
they only thought of pillaging and destroying, 
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without for a moment considering how they 
were to replace the magnificence they were 
overturning. But when they had become 
masters of the country, and wished to establish 
themselves firmly in it, their first emperors 
hastened to build temples to the true God, 
and, having no architects, were obliged to in- 
trust the work to the Hindus. The palaces of 
the ancient kings, and the wonderful temples 
of their predecessors, furnished them with an 
inexhaustible supply of materials. They only 
had, therefore, to destroy the idols, make a few 
characteristic alterations, and give the final 
stamp to the mosque by adding a front of 
pointed arches. One may say that such was 
the origin of this grand style of architecture, 
which some call Indo-Saracen, and to which 
India owes some of its most marvellous pro- 
ductions. 


At the sacred lake of Poshkur M. Rousse- 
let remained for a few days. Here the 
shores are covered with temples and ceno- 
taphs, built long ago by the princely fam- 
ilies of India, forming, in a triple circle 
round the lake, a picturesque collection of 
buildings in various styles, and “quite 
unique of its kind.” But the glory of the 
place has departed. An old priest told 
M. Rousselet, “ This kind of thing does 
not answer in these days; one barely suc- 
ceeds in getting a livelihood, and the val- 
ley is in the hands of infidels.” A long 
stay was made at Jeypoor, whence the 
valley of Ambir, the ancient capital, and 
the great salt lake of Sambher, fifty miles 
in circumference, were visited. In the be- 
ginning of October a farewell visit was 
paid to the Jeypoor chief, of whose kind- 
ness and hospitality M. Rousselet writes 
in very high terms; and a few days later 
Ulwur was reached. During M. Rousse- 
let’s visit the rao of Ulwur was sum- 
moned to attend a grand durbar to be 
held by the viceroy of India at Agra, and 
M. Rousselet thankfully accepted the 
rao’s invitation to accompany him thither. 
At the end of October they started, ac- 
companied by the rao’s court and an es- 
cort of three thousand men. M. Rousse- 
let’s party were liberally supplied by the 
rao with every requisite, and with numer- 
ous luxuries; they had a separate camp, 
numerous servants, horses, etc., placed at 
their disposal, and the style of their table 
may be inferred from the following state- 
tment: “ Baskets of Bordeaux, cham- 
pagne, hock, etc., followed us ; and as the 
jolting of the carts, or the swaying motion 
of the camels, might have injured these 
precious liquours, they were carefully sus- 
pended to long bamboos, and carried by 
banghy coolies.” A short stay was made 
at the capital of the Jat principality of 
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Bhurtpoor, Digh, a very ancient town, 
whicia flourished “about fifteen centuries 
before the Christian era.” On the roth 
November they arrived at Agra; and a 
few days later M. Rousselet was present 
at the grand durbar, which he describes 
as “so magnificent that one would have to 
go back to the most splendid days of the 
Mogul empire to find anything to compare 
to it.” At this time the cholera was rag- 
ing, yet “the people seemed to live with- 
out any apprehension of danger; ” the fes- 
tivities went on, and only on visiting the 
cemetery did M. Rousselet become aware 
of the number of victims. There was an 
investiture of the Star of India; a review 
by the viceroy of twenty thousand men, 
commanded. by General Mansfield, now 
Lord Sandhurst, the evolutions being 
“executed to perfection;” an entertain- 
ment given by the rao of Ulwur, where, 
to M. Rousselet’s great astonishment, the 
rao, “the descendant of Rama, was seen 
figuring in a quadrille with an English 
“lady on his arm;” and a costly /é¢e 
given by Scindia in the illuminated gar- 
dens of the Taj. All the splendid Ma- 
homedan monuments were visited, and 
lastly, the gates of Somnath, brought by 
Lord Ellenborough’s order from Ghuznee, 
and supposed to be the very gates of the 
temple of Kristna, at Somnath, in Goojerat, 
carried off in the tenth century to Afghan- 
istan by the fierce iconoclast, the sultan 
Mahmoud. This, however, M. Rousselet 
questions, for the gates are, he says, 
“made of deodara wood, which does not 
grow in India proper; and the design, 
which is exactly similar to that of the 
sculptures of the Ebu Touloun at Cairo, 
does not at all resemble Hindu workman- 
ship.” 

The journey was now to be continued 
through Bundlecund and Bhopal, but great 
difficulties arose; there were no more 
rajahs to supply carriage, and the servants 
brought from Baroda refused to go any 
further. At last, however, a start was 
made, and after a visit to Bhurtpoor, the 
ruins of Futtehpoor-Sikri were reached. 
The history of this town is indeed extraor- 
dinary. Commenced by the emperor 
Akbar in 1571, and completed on a splen- 
did scale with extraordinary rapidity, it 
was abandoned in 1584, when Akbar car- 
ried off the whole population to people his 
new capital of Agra. Futtehpoor, “the 
town of victory,” is now a scene of splen- 
did desolation. The palaces, with their 
fountains and magnificent gardens, “‘where- 
in the pomegranate and the jessamine have 
grown for centuries,” still stand “ perfect 
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and entire amidst the ruined dwellings of 
the people,” and the town may be at first 
sight taken for one recently deserted by 
its inhabitants. The imperial palace cov- 
ers a space equal to that occupied by the 
Louvre and Tuileries. To each princess 
was allotted a separated palace ; in that of 
“the queen Mary, a Portuguese lady whom 
Akbar had espoused,” M. Rousselet found, 
greatly to his surprise, among numerous 
frescoes, “ one representing the Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary.” 

New-year’s-day, 1867, found the trav- 
ellers in their saddles, on their way to 
Dholepore, a small Jat principality, an icy 
wind sweeping over the plain, and making 
them shiver in spite of warm wraps. On 
reaching Dholepore they were at once 
visited by the prime minister, a Brahmun 
of the Deckan, a well-instructed man of 
polished manners, who spoke English 
fluently. They were most _hospitably 
treated by the rana, who, on their leaving 
for Gualior, presented them with some 
handsome shawls and jewels, and fur- 
nished an elephant for the journey, which 
was not, however, accomplished without a 
narrow escape from serious injury, for, 
while seated on this elephant, in “a mag- 
nificent howdah, with velvet cushions sup 
ported by gilt swans,” which had been pre- 
sented to them at Dholepore, but which 
must “ have been in existence a great many 
years,” the howdah suddenly came in two, 
its occupants fortunately finding their way 
to the ground unhurt, though, as their 
horses had preceded them, they were 
obliged, “in spite of the intolerant heat, to 
continue the journey on foot, carrying the 
broken remains of the howdah,” until they 
met a country cart, in which they placed 
their burden. Such was, says M. Rousse- 
let, “ the sorry plight in which we reached 
the bungalow of Gualior, after having 
counted on making a triumphal entry with 
our golden swans!” At Gualior there 
was much to be seen,though the court 
does not, M. Rousselet thinks, offer to the 
traveller the same attractions as those of 
Baroda and Oudeypoor, as at Gualior 
“politics and the reorganization of his 
country occupy the time and thoughts of 
the prince far more than festivities.” On 
the 26th January they were received in 
durbar by Scindia, whose great skill in 
horsemanship they afterwards witnessed 
froma balcony. The chief of Gualior is 
thus described : — 

The maharajah, Syajee Scindia, is a man of 
remarkable physiognomy. At first sight one 
is struck by the furrowed brow, the hard 
mouth, and the wild and melancholy expres 
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sion which pervades the whole countenance ; 
but the features are full of a royal and impos- 
ing dignity, and express much sympathy and 
feeling. e was only thirty-three years of 
age, but appeared much older. e€ was 
afflicted with an impediment in his speech, 
which made him so nervous before strangers 
that he could scarcely articulate ‘a sound. 


M. Rousselet was struck by the superior 
administration of Scindia’s territory, due 
to the remarkable minister, Sir Dinkur 
Row, who has so well served his own 
countrymen, and at the same time the 
British government. There is an excel- 
lent account of the ancient fortified city of 
Gualior, situated on the summit of a steep 
and isolated rock — the fortress which has 
since 1858 been held by British troops. 
The long and fatiguing ascent of steps cut 
out of the solid rock ; the five monumental 
gates placed at intervals ; the long cause- 
way lined with “a series of monuments, 
bas-reliefs, caverns, and cisterns, forming 
anatural museum of great interest to the 
archeologist ;” the rocks overhanging the 
road, containing numerous chambers, 
altars, and statues; the fine old palace at 
the summit, “ which springs from the very 
brink of the precipice;” the effect pro- 
duced by this gigantic edifice, “ combining 
rampart and palace in one ;” the imposing 
temple of Adinath, “one of the finest 
specimens of Jain architecture of the six- 
teenth century ;” the long lines of “ large, 
well-ventilated, extremely clean,” English 
barracks, which run close to the temple ; 
and the great ravine of Ourwhai, with its 
sides rising perpendicularly to a height of 
ninety feet, and covered with statues cut 
in the solid rock —are all thoroughly de- 
scribed by M. Rousselet, who is of opinion 
that this fortress “furnishes one of the 
most valuable collections of Indian monu- 
ments, since we can here trace all the 
phases of the Jain and Hindu architecture 
from the second century before Christ to 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of 
ourera.” Ten years later than M. Rousse- 
let’s visit, the old fortress has looked down 
upon the brilliant, and in some respects 
extraordinary, spectacle of the Gualior 
army reviewed by the Prince of Wales, 
Scindia passing at the head of his troops; 
saluting, for the first time, it is said, in his 
life; handling very creditably a force con- 
sisting of four regiments of cavalry and 
five of infantry, with four batteries of ar- 
tillery, horse and foot; and afterwards 
publishing in general orders the Prince of 
Wales’ eulogium on the creditable display. 
How far the indulgence of these military 
tastes by Scindia, or any other native feu- 
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datory chief, can properly be carried, is an 
important question which we do not care 
here to discuss. The force now main- 
tained by Scindia is trifling compared with 
that broken at Maharajpoor and Punniar, 
where loss was sustained by the British 
troops which testifies to the fighting 
qualities of Gualior men. 

At the end of January the travellers left 
Gualior with a rather motley caravan, 
headed by MM. Rousselet and Schaum- 
berg, perched upon “tall dromedaries, 
with their elegant harness to their silken 
saddle-cloths.” The mounted escort, fur- 
nished by Scindia’s order, formed “a col- 
lection of typical characters that would 
have gladdened the heart of a painter of 
Oriental life; all more or less in rags, for 
their new clothing had been left behind in 
the town.” The rear was brought up by - 
a string of camels bearing “mountains of 
boxes,” on which were piled objects which 
M. Rousselet calls “ heterogeneous ; ” and 
such, indeed, they were, for among them 
were to be seen “ fowls, monkeys, parrots, 
and even young #autchnis, or dancing- 
girls.” They were now in Bundlecund, a 
country which contains some. well-culti- 
vated plains, thickly populated, but con- 
sists mostly of immense virgin forests, the: 
finest in India. Of the inhabitants M. 
Rousselet does not speak well. “ False 
as a Boundéla” is, he says, a Rajpoot 
proverb, though these Boundélas are the 
equals of the Rajpoots in physical quali- 
ties and courage. That long before the 
Christian era Bundlecund was inhabited 
| an industrious and civilized people is 
shown by numerous vast dykes and ruins 
of great cities, throughout a country later 
on “the classic land of brigandism. In 
its sombre forests was born the terrible 
religion of the Thugs; and there flour- 
ished, some years ago, the Dacoits, a set 
of highway robbers and assassins.” Near 
Jhansi, where, in 1857, some of the worst 
scenes of the Mutiny were enacted, lies one 
of the large ancient works of irrigation with 
which India abounds — the artificial lake of 
Barwa-Sagur. Here a fine dam, half a 
mile long, forty feet high, and from thirty 
to forty feet broad, converts a small tribu- 
tary of the river Betwa into a sheet of 
water two miles in length and one in 
breadth, which fertilizes the whole of the 
country below. While in Bundlecund, M. 
Rousselet visited the holy hill of Souna- 
ghur, a pyramidical rock covered with innu- 
merable temples piled upon one another 
amidst colossal blocks of granite, which, 
hanging suspended, as it were, above the 
temples, appear about to fall and crush 
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them, while not a trace of vegetation is to 
be seen. At this place M. Rousselet fell 
in with one of “the most hideous illus- 
trations of Hindu fanaticism” —a gos- 
sain, or religious mendicant, who, besides 
the usual unkempt beard, hair tied in a 
knot above the head, and lean and naked 
body besmeared with ashes, presented the 
revolting spectacle of a left arm, “ with- 
ered and quite stiff, standing out perpen- 
dicularly from the shoulder. Through 
the closed hand, bound round with straps 
of linen, the nails had worked their way, 
and were growing out on the other side, 
and the hollow of this hand, which had 
been filled with earth, served as a flower- 
pot fora small myrtle-bush.” To obtain 
this horrid result long and terrible torture 
must be endured, the patient being tied 
down to a seat, and the extended arm fas- 
tened toa cross-bar, and thus kept until 
it withers and becomes rigid. About this 
time another unusual sight presented it- 
self to M. Rousselet, in the shape of a 
group of nearly naked men, who, their 
arms covered with blood, were dancing 
and shrieking round a baggage-camel that 
had just died, while others, armed with 
long knives, were cutting the animal into 
shreds, and tearing out the entrails. Dis- 
gust, however, gave way to pity when M. 
Rousselet found these people to be the 
victims of “caste” — members of the 
fourth and lowest class, “to whom Hindu 
society denies the right, common to every 
human being, of enjoying the aliments of 
the earth, whom it places lower in the 
social scale than animals, and whose life 
is not worth a rupee!” At Oorcha, the 
former capital of Bundlecund, there was 
much to interest the travellers. M. Rous- 
selet thinks that the palaces and chief 
temples here, “built all at one period by 
a young and powerful race,” and contain- 
ing nothing that is not imposing, full of 
originality, and boldly conceived, will 
bear comparison with the masterpieces of 
the great Hindu schools of architecture. 
While at Oorcha, M. Rousselet received 
from the chief British political officer in 
central India letters of introduction to the 
various subordinate agents. He grate- 
fully acknowledges this assistance; and, 
to show the exceeding value of it, and 
“how much respect is paid to Europeans 
who have an official title, or who are 
supposed to have one,” records a some- 
what laughable history of the recovery of 
a leather provision-bag which was missed 
when leaving Oorcha. Believing it to 
have been stolen, he complained to the 
village chief authority, who promised in- 
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quiry. A week later M. Rousselet was 
at Nowgong, and there the bag arrived, 
accompanied by a document stating that 
it had been “discovered some distance 
from the village, in possession of the cul- 
prit, who was a dog. The letter went on 
to say that the dog had been duly pun- 
ished, and that the bag had been sent 
on from post to post, as the attestation 
of each policeman on the route would 
prove.” 

At the British station of Nowgong the 
travellers remained a week, and were 
treated with kindness which they will, 
says M. Rousselet, “ never forget.” They 
then went on to Chutterpore, the capital 
of a small native state. The chief was, 
however, absent, celebrating the Holee 
festival “amidst the ruins of the ancient 
Kajraha, whose temples, dating back to 
a fabulously early epoch, are esteemed 
as the greatest marvel in Bundlecund.” 
There the travellers followed him, and were 
very well received. His amiable manners 
and unlimited hospitality were very gratify- 
ing, and it “was evident that, though 
rather reserved and timid in manner, he 
was sincerely anxious to promote reforms 
which would tend to the good of his sub 
jects.” For some of these subjects he 
was much too good, for twelve months 
latter he was assassinated at the instance 
of a reactionary party, who, however, 
gained nothing by their crime, as the mur- 
dered chief’s son being an infant, the 
regency was forthwith assumed by the 
British government. The second week of 
March found the travellers at Punnah,a 
small native state remarkable for its dia- 
mond mines, of which M. Rousselet has a 
high opinion. He thinks that, were the 
operations carried on properly, the results 
would be “ miraculous.” The mines have 
been worked for twenty centuries, but so 
imperfectly worked that they remain, he 
says, in “an almost virgin state.” The 
stones at present obtained are of great 
purity, but of no considerable size; 
they average five or six carats in weight, 
though one of forty-three carats has been 
found. The chief of Punnah belongs to 
the “ Young India” party, and wore, when 
M. Rousselet saw him, the costume of the 
reformers of Bengal. He has received a 
fair English education, is well versed in 
several of the Oriental languages, “ pos- 
sesses some notion of our practical sci- 
ences,” and governs his state well. His 
singular loyalty during the Mutiny was 
rewarded by a cession of territory. M. 
Rousselet was invited to a grand hunt, 
and on reaching the palace found, instead 
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of escort, carriages, or horses, a road-loco- 
motive, heated and rene 4 to start, which 
had some time previously been obtained 
from Calcutta at great expense. M. 
Rousselet’s astonishment was much rel- 
ished by the chief, whose “eyes sparkled 
with pride.’ The two squeezed them- 
selves into the narrow chariot attached to 
the locomotive, and were then off at full 
speed along a stuccoed road constructed for 
the machine. M. Rousselet describes the 
stupefaction of the wild Goonds who gazed 
at “this fiery chariot, with its plumes of 
smoke and its storm of sparks, advancing 
towards their forest.” Several mishaps, 
which the chief recounted on the road, 
had already occurred. From Calcutta an 
English engineer had accompanied the 
locomotive, which, after his departure, re- 
mained unused, until at last an Indian 
stoker from one of the railways was ob- 
tained and appointed engineer. He, how- 
ever, on one of the first expeditions, so 
overheated the engine that the chief and 
his companion, alarmed at the excessive 
speed and uproar, threw themselves out 
of the carriage; “and it was well for them 
that they did so, for about a hundred 
yards further on the boiler exploded, kill- 
ing the unhappy engine-driver, who had 
remained at his post.” Many stories are 
told of this chief’s courage. Passionately 
fond of sport, he neglected even ordinary 
precautions, and at last would have been 
killed by a wounded tiger, had not his 
eldest son thrown himself upon the ani- 
mal, and fortunately succeeded in de- 
spatching it. From this time the chief 
shot tigers from “a cage with strong iron 
bars, and fixed upon wheels,” in which he 
awaited their coming. Altogether the 
reader will probably agree with M. Rousse- 
let that the rajah of Punnah is “decidedly 
aremarkable man.” 

The next visit, to the chief of Rewah, 
was also a remarkable one. Here M. 
Rousselet found a man of “superb stature 
—a real Rajpoot, fully sensible of all the 
importance of his rank and power”? — who 
received him with a discourse, “in the 
purest English,” evidently prepared be- 
forehand. M. Rousselet expressed sur- 
prise at this fluency in the English lan- 
guage, and was then further astonished, 
and, as he tells us, disgusted, by the fol- 
lowing speech : — 

Without a knowledge of English, an Indian 
prince must remain in ignorance of the least 
progress of civilization. Constantly hearing 
matters spoken of which he cannot under- 
stand, and himself unable to seek for science 
in books, he is compelled to follow in the 
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beaten track left by his ancestors, with all its 
accompaniments of oppression and barbarity ; 
and, unless possessed of more than ordinary 
talents, he can only incur the disfavour of 
the imperial government, and, finally, the loss 
of his kingdom. If, on the contrary, he can 
personally keep pace with the progress of 
European opinion, he is sure to be encouraged 
and supported, and will thus succeed in bet- 
tering the condition of his subjects and in- 
creasing his revenues, 


Fortunate Rewah! exclaims the reader. 
Not so, however, M. Rousselet, who cu- 
riously omits any explanation whatever of 
the grounds on which he arrives at the 
opposite conclusion. He merely says, 
“What can be said of sentiments so elo- 
quently expressed? Unfortunately for 
Rewah, they are mere words.” 

There is an interesting description of 
the extraordinary mhowah-tree, which 
grows in abundance in the Rewah forests, 
and supplies “a nutritious food in its 
flowers and fruits, besides yielding, by 
various processes, wine, brandy, vinegar, 
oil, a textile material, and valuable timber 
for building.” It is, says M. Rousselet, 
“ranked by the inhabitants as equal to 
the Divinity.” While shooting at the 
Rewah chief’s summer-palace at Govind- 
ghur, M. Rousselet was enabled to exam- 
ine an extraordinary specimen of humanity 
found among the twelve hundred beaters 
employed —a savage from the high plateau 
of the Sirgonja, which, from its extreme 
poverty and terrible malaria, is almost a 
terra incognita, popularly believed to con- 
tain animals of gigantic size, and human 
beings “having the appearance of apes, 
living in trees, and shunning the eyes of 
men.” Great was. M. Rousselet’s delight 
at finding “one of these men-apes, or 
bundar lokh,” as the Indians call them, 
within his reach. He found the title fully 
justified by the low stature (scarcely five 
English feet), extreme length of arm, and 
animal expression of the wrinkled counte- 
nance of the specimen before him. The 
whole appearance of this savage satisfied 
M. Rousselet that he saw “one of the 
representatives of the interesting Negritto 
race of India, which, after having at a cer- 
tain period peopled all the western coasts 
of the Gulf of Bengal, has now almost 
entirely disappeared.” The creature’s 
examination had so alarmed him that he 
escaped during the night, and was not 
again seen. 

After leaving Rewah there was much 
trouble in the camp. The baggage was 
now carried on carts drawn by oxen, and 
the wretched progress made caused the 
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travellers bitterly to regret “those good 
camels of the west, with their long slow 
step, which none the less gets over long 
distances in a short space of time.” Then, 
during the march, some of the baggage 
was stolen, having been carried off almost 
from under the very bodies of the sleep- 
ing servants. And on the night of the 
17th April M. Rousselet fell asleep in the 
elephant-howdah, and awoke to find him- 
self completely blinded, and with all the 
symptoms of ophthalmia. Sight was, 
however, shortly restored by “strong tea- 
baths.” The travellers were now in the 
central provinces, and there found, says 
M. Rousselet, at every turn some indica- 
tion of the able and energetic administra- 
tion of Sir R. Temple. At Saugor they saw 
some extraordinary performances of ser- 
pent-charmers, one of the tricks bearing a 
“striking resemblance to the famous mir- 
acle of Moses before Pharaoh.” The 
juggler, naked with the exception of a very 
small strip of cloth round his loins, placed 
a serpent in a basket, which he covered 
and quitted, and then armed himself with 
a sort of flexible wand, which, having 
whirled it for some minutes above his 
head, he suddenly flung at the spectators, 
and at their feet it arrived in the shape of 
a serpent. M. Rousselet paid, he says, 
the closest attention to several repetitions 
of the trick, but it defied detection. 

The 25th April found M. Rousselet in a 
place which may, he thinks, “ justly claim 
to rank with the most celebrated spots on 
the globe —the obscure valley of Bhilsa, 
buried in the heart of the Vindhya solli- 
tudes,” where the first authentic monu- 
ments of Indian civilization, the original 
types of the architecture of the whole of 
the extreme East, have been, by a mirac- 
ulous chance, preserved. M. Rousselet 
is» searcely wrong in placing on an equal- 
ity with anything yet found in Egypt or 
Assyria these Bhilsa monuments, present- 
ing, as they do, “in an incomparable 
series of basso-rilievos, a faithful and 
highly-finished picture of the life, man- 
ners, and civilization of India twenty-five 
centuries before our own.” He thinks 
that later Asiatic art has produced noth- 
ing to be compared with “four marvellous 
triumphal arches, admirably sculptured, 
and covered with delicate bas-reliefs,” 
which stand before the entrance of the 
largest of the Chaityas. 


These bas-reliefs represent the principal 
scenes in the life of Buddha, religious cere- 
monies, processions or royal cortéges, sieges 
and battles ; and a series of more unpretend- 
ing, but doubly precious, pictures, reproduce 
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the interiors of palaces, apartments with their 
furniture, and kitchens with their accessories ; 
and, finally, dances and gymnastic exercises, 
- » - acomplete picture of the life and history 
of the Indian people during the centuries 
which preceded the birth of Christ. . . . They 
are all the more distinguished from everything 
else that Asiatic art has produced, because the 
artist has limited himself to portraying what 
he had before his eyes, simply and delicately, 
without being compelled to have recourse to 
mythology for those exaggerated forms or at- 
tributes which after his time were destined to 
become the basis of Hindu sculpture. 


Interesting as must have been these ex- 
plorations to M. Rousselet, his sojourn in 
the Bhilsa valley was not altogether an 
agreeable one. The heat was deadly, the 
jungles were full of deleterious miasmata, 
and wild beasts swarmed to a dangerous 
extent. On one occasion he put his foot 
ona snake of the most deadly species; 
on another, having entered an opening, 
leading, apparently, to some ancient exca- 
vation, he heard loud cries from his 
guides, whom he had preceded, and, on 
looking about, found himself surrounded 
by bones and carcasses, some dried, and 
others still bleeding. He was in a tiger’s 
lair, but fortunately “the master of the 
establishment was absent.” Last, and 
worst of all, he was robbed; _ thieves 
entered his tent at night, while he was 
there asleep, and carried off his stereo- 
type plates, and a steel box of English 
manufacture, containing all his valuables 
—an expensive watch, a thousand rupees 
in silver, a fine collection of diamonds and 
jewels received from various native 
chiefs, and bills of exchange for a very 
large amount. The bills were afterwards 
found near the village, and the Bhopal 
government indemnified him for the loss 
sustained, but nothing could, he says, re- 
place memorials to which he “attached so 
great a value.” 

As the rainy season was now rapidly 
approaching, and jungle-fever raged in 
their camp, the travellers wended their 
way towards Bhopal, “the proud Mussul- 
man city, one of the last bulwarks of 
Islam in Hindostan,” the capital of the 
territory ruled by that remarkable female, 
the Begum Secunder, whose admirable 
management of her own state, and con- 
spicuous loyalty to the British govern- 
ment, are notorious. At Bhopal M. Rous- 
selet found, to his great surprise and 
pleasure, a small colony of descendants of 
a Frenchman, Jean de Bourbon, who, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, ar- 
rived at the court of Delhi, and obtained 





high employ. His descendants were also 
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fortunate, and form at present a clan of 
about four hundred families, of whom 
three hundred have settled in Bhopal ter- 
ritory, and acknowledge as suzerain a 
lady, Madame Elizabeth de Bourbon, 
whom M. Rousselet found living in almost 
royal state, but faithfully attached, as are 
said to be the whole of her followers, to 
“the name, customs, and religion of their 
ancestors.” M. Rousselet was indeed 
invited to attend, and was present at, their 
celebration of the /éte Napoléon. At 
Bhopal M. Rousselet first saw the jogees 
—religious medicants “of a frightfully 
sinister description,” who, completel 

naked, go about brandishing a small, 
sharp-pointed weapon, and extort money 
by stabbing themselves until sufficiently 
remunerated. The weapons used are, it 
was explained to M. Rousselet, made with 
an excessively pointed and quite conical 
blade, so as to inflict wounds of no great 
consequence, the jogees taking care to 
strike only where there is little danger. 
Here M. Rousselet witnessed a very ex- 
traordinary performance, called “ the egg- 
dance.” On the head of the dancing-girl, 
who holds a basket full of eggs, is placed 
horizontally a tolerably large wicker 
wheel, round which are attached at equal 
distances threads, each having at its ex- 
tremity a slip-knot, kept open by a glass 
bead. The dancer turns herself round 
with great rapidity, and while doing so 
takes an egg from the basket she holds, 
and inserts it in one of the slip-knots, 
which by a jerk she instantly tightens. By 
the rapidity of her turning the thread is at 
once drawn to its whole length, and the 
egg stands out from the wheel. One 
after another the remaining eggs are thus 
treated, until the threads, each with an 
egg at its extremity, form “a horizontal 
aureola”” round the dancer’s head, her 
turning at this time gradually increasing 
in rapidity. Now comes the withdrawal 
of the eggs, and this is the most difficult 
part of the operation, for it is effected, not 
by her stopping, but by continuing to 
turn, and by seizing the eggs, drawing 
them away from the strings, and replacing 
them in the basket as they were taken, 
one after the other, taking care when 
withdrawing one egg to avoid touching the 
thread of any other. All the eggs thus 
withdrawn, the dancer stops abruptly, ap- 
parently unaffected by the sustained whirl- 
ing, and, advancing, presents the basket 
that the eggs may be broken, to prove the 
absence of trickery. That life in Bhopal 
has its disagreeables is evident from the 
State of M. Rousselet’s apartments during 
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the month of August: they swarmed with 
reptiles, large and small; there were 
lizards everywhere, and a mat or carpet 
was seldom raised without disclosing 
some undesirable visitor. They found at 
one time or another, “scorpions of all 
sizes and colours, scolopendra, centipedes 
with venomous stings, and black hairy 
spiders of most respectable dimensions. 
As for serpents, not a day passed without 
discovering some black cobras, whip- 
snakes, and other species.” At this time 
M. Rousselet was very nearly drowned 
while crossing a swollen river on an ele- 
phant, which was carried away by the 
flood. He owed his life to the animal’s 
sagacious courage. Having received from 
the Begum a £47//ut of honour, to which 
a court dignity was attached, M. Rousse- 
let prepared to quit Bhopal. The begin- 
ning of November found him returning 
through the plains of Malwa to Gualior, 
which he had quitted ten months previous- 
ly. The last day’s journey into Gualior, 
on the Indian mail-cart, was a time of suf- 
fering which M. Rousselet shall de- 
scribe : — 


We saw a curious-looking team of four 
horses coming down the road, galloping at full 
speed, and drawing behind them a light box, 
painted red, perched on two immense wheels, 
and executing the most fantastic springs. . . . 
“Quick, gentlemen !” exclaimed the courier, 
a tall, meagre, bony Indian, wrapped in -an 
old red cloth tunic, which left his long, thin, 
naked legs exposed. I mounted beside him, 
and Schaumberg sat behind on the other halt 
of the box. ‘“ Holdtight ” was the policy. I 
clung to the sides, and we were off, tearing 
along at full speed, hurried away by the furious 
gallop of our horses, who seemed to have run 
wild. The cart sprang ; it leaped ; it seemed 
to me every moment that I was going to fly 
into the air. I wanted to speak, but it was 
impossible to open my mouth. The Indian, 
impassible, and almost upright on his seat, 
showered his whip about the horses. Ascents, 
descents, narrow bridges — all were passed in 
this giddying and tumultuous gallop. . . . Off 
we went again, passing several relays in the 
same manner. I felt I could not endure the 
torture much longer. The shocks and the 
joltings were so violent that I could not hold 
my pipe in my mouth... . “Stop,” I said to 
the courier, “I will get down;” but he an- 
swered that the post only stopped at the re- 
lays... . At last our sufferings terminated ; 
our horses were brought to before the trav- 
ellers’ bungalow, and we got down, bruised, 
worn out, and bent double, and vowed that we 
should never again be caught tearing along 
Indian roads on a mail-cart. 


Christmas was spent at Gualior, and on 
the 28th December the travellers, having 
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now traversed the Deckan, Goojerat, Raj- 
pootana, and Central India, and having 
yet to explore the magnificent valley of 
the Ganges, found themselves for the sec- 
ond time at Agra, where they took up 
their quarters in a portion of the Taj 
placed at the service of travellers; and 
here, on a terrace of that marvellous 
building, with the Jumna flowing silently 
below, they passed the last hours of 1867 
and the first of 1868. From Agra they 
went to Secundra, where they spent a few 
days examining the magnificent mauso- 
leum of the emperor Akbar; next came 
the city of Muttra; then Goverdhun and 
Bindraban, two spots famous in Hindu 
mythology; and, finally, Delhi, where a 
lengthened halt was tobe made. Here M. 
Rousselet found himself at the threshold 
of what he calls “the India of modern 
civilization.” He was quitting, with min- 
omy feelings, the “life of the jungles, the 
ife of free air and liberty, with its close 
communion between man and an almost 
virgin nature;” and he justly remarks 
that only those who have tasted the pleas- 
ures of such 2 life can form an “idea of 
the heaviness of heart felt by those who 

. are about to bid adieu to it, perhaps 
forever.” From M. Rousselet’s account 
of Delhi we extract a description of that 
which he considers the greatest curiosity 
to be found there. Referring to the 
beautiful Mosque of the Koutab, he 
says :— 


But to the archzologist all these beauties 
fade before the monument which decorates the 
centre of the court —a simple iron column, 
on which the tourist would scarcely cast a 
careless glance, but which is, none the less, 
one of the wonders not only of India, but of 
the world. It is a smooth, cylindrical shaft of 
solid metal, from the pavement of the court 
to*the elegant capital which surrounds it 
measuring twenty-two feet. The reader may 
say that this is not a matter to raise much en- 
thusiasm —a column of cast-iron twenty-two 
feet in height is no great wonder. True; but 
this column is sunk in the earth toa corre- 
sponding depth, which thus gives it an entire 
length of forty-four feet. When I record 
that this gigantic piece of cast-iron was mould- 
ed in the fourth century of our era; that is, at 
a period when half the nations of the world 
were ignorant even of the extraction of this 
metal ; and when I add that our manufactories, 
with all their improved processes, only dared 
to attempt a work as considerable as this for 
the first time about twenty years ago; it will 
not be disputed that the iron column of Delhi 
may be classed among the most marvellous 
works of antiquity. It isalmost impossible to 
understand what means the Indians could have 
employed in moulding and casting this enor- 
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mous incandescent bar at a time when cranes 
and pestle-hammers were unknown. 

Delhi has its proud and chequered his- 
tory, which tells of Mahomedan grandeur, 
and of long and bloody struggles, but of 
nothing more glorious or more decisive 
than the desperate strife of 1857, when 
during several months a small British 
force held their ground against swarms of 
disciplined mutineers with a powerful and 
well-served artillery, and never let go their 
grip until they at last obtained possession 
of Delhi, at a price recorded on one of the 
tablets of the memorial monument erected 
on the ridge which, from May 3oth to Sep- 
tember 20th, was the scene of incessant 
fighting and carnage. Of about nine 
thousand Europeans and natives who 
formed the investing force, 1,129 were 
killed and 2,795 wounded during the siege. 
A different but very interesting sight was 
again presented to many of the survivors 
of that force, when, on nearly the same 
ground, twenty thousand British troops 
were reviewed by the Prince of Wales, 
who rode down the line accompanied by 
Scindia, and followed by several distin- 
guished native chiefs formally gazetted as 
aides-de-camp to his Royal Highness. 

On the 16th February the travellers 
parted company. M. Schaumberg, havin 
been attacked by jungle-fever, was oblige 
to return to Agra, while M. Rousselet 
made his way towards the Punjab. On 
his way to Lahore he saw the great bat- 
tlefield of Paniput; Umballa, where he 
found nothing requiring special remark; 
Loodiana, where he paid an interesting visit 
to one of the shawl-manufactories; and 
Umritsir, the holy city of the Seikhs, with 
its marble and gold basilisks in the midst 
of the beautiful Lake of Immortality. His 
stay at Lahore was brief, as he was anxious 
to push on to Peshawur, whence he exam- 
ined “the terrible Afghan frontier, which 
none can pass without inviting certain 
death.” He had intended to visit Cash- 
mere, but cholera was raging: a cordon 
sanitaire had been established, and he 
could not obtain the necessary passports. 
He, therefore, returned to Umballa, and 
there found M. Schaumberg, who, happily 
rid of the fever, had hastened to rejoin 
him. They then visited Simla, and after 
passing a few days there, returned vid 
Umballa and Delhi to Agra, whence they 
paid flying visits to Cawnpore and to Luck- 
now, where M. Rousselet examined with 
great interest the scene of that wonderful 
defence planned by the fine soldier and 
statesman who was not permitted to wit 
ness its success. The Prince of Wales, 
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during his recent tour in India, can have 
visited no spot more interesting than this 
one. It was undoubtedly a grateful task 
that he performed when he laid the foun- 
dation stone of the monument which will 
commemorate the natives who fell in de- 
fending the residency. Well did the chief 
commissioner of Oude describe, as without 
parallel in the world’s annals, the conduct 
of those natives and of their surviving 
companions, whose only watchword, in the 
face of constant and excessive temptation, 
was “fidelity to their salt.” Impressive, 
indeed, must have been the sight of those 
old warriors filing past the prince, some of 
them infirm from age and wounds, and 
scarcely able to walk unaided, yet still 
proud as ever of the old, and in man 
cases tattered, uniforms, and of the well- 
earned decorations which they wore. It 
seems unbefitting and little creditable to 
England that this monument should have 
been erected at the expense of Lord 
Northbrook, whose wise liberality the 
prince gracefully acknowledged. 

From Cawnpore M. Rousselet went on 
to Allahabad, and while there visited some 
of the indigo-factories in the neighbour- 
hood. He was very much struck by, and 
he makes some very pertinent remarks on, 
the position, curious as it is in some re- 
spects, which the indigo-planters occupy 
in their districts. Next came Benares, 
“the capital of the Brahminic and Bud- 
dhist world,” which M. Rousselet com- 
pares to Christian Rome, the capital of 
the Catholic world; but, he goes on to 
say, “whereas Christian Rome dates its 
true splendour only as.far back as ten cen- 
turies at the utmost, and at the present da 
maintains its sway over two hundred mil- 
lions of believers, Benares has shone with 
uninterrupted splendour for more than 
thirty centuries, and still has its name re- 
vered by over five hundred millions of 
men— Brahminists of India, and Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon, Indo-China, China, and 
Thibet.”. M. Rousselet remarks on the 
singular fact that Benares, though so very 
ancient a city, contains nothing of very 
great antiquity; and he attributes this to 
the frequency of the religious wars of 
which it was the scene, and in which “the 
victor was each time eagerly bent on de- 
Stroying all traces of the vanquished.” 
At Benares M. Rousselet witnessed the 
Curious spectacle of a Protestant mission- 
ary, who, “at ten paces from all that the 
Hindu holds to be most sacred in his re- 
ligion,” denounced that religion in most 
unmeasured language, but was listened to 
immovably, though, as it seemed, atten- 
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tively. M. Rousselet believes this very 
tolerance ta be that which most disheartens 
the missionaries, of whom one said to 
him, “Our labours are in vain. You can 
never convert a man who has sufficient 
conviction in his own faith to listen, with- 
out moving a muscle, to all the attacks 
you can make against it.” M. Rousselet 
appears to have been, when he wrote, 
scarcely, if at all, aware of the extent and 
effect of the educational movement in In- 
dia, and of the fact that education has 
already produced results infinitely greater 
than those obtained from first to last b 
missionary labour. Benares, with its hig 
houses on either side of dark narrow 
streets, is an uninviting place to explore, 
but the distant view of the illuminated 
city, which the Prince of Wales had from 
the roof of the castle of the raja of Be- 
nares, must have been superb, as the cit 
rises to a great height in tiers, whic 
were, throughout their whole length, sys- 
tematically illuminated. 

At the end of April M. Rousselet left 
Benares, and after visiting Behar, reached 
Calcutta in the month of June 1868. After 
a short rest there he set out for Cuttack, 
and afterwards visited Dacca. The end 
of August found him again in Calcutta, 
and on the first of the following month he 
embarked for Europe on board the “ Za- 
bourdonnais,” leaving behind M. Schaum- 
berg, his “ good and faithful companion, 
who was detained by fresh projects in the 
country.” 

M. Rousselet, while claiming for his 
country the marks of respect rendered to 
his “own humble and obscure individual- 
ity,” states at the conclusion of his narra- 
tive, “On the part of the English the 
reception I obtained was neither less sym- 
pathetic nor less courteous. No shadow 
of suspicion intervened to hinder my re- 
searches. On the contrary, I met every- 
where with the heartiest hospitality, the 
warmest cordiality, and even, I must say, 
with the sincerest support.” 

We have, we fear, scarcely done justice 
to a narrative which derives much of its 
effect from three hundred excellent illus- 
trations. The translated work is ded- 
icated, by permission, to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, and has been presented 
by him to some of the educated natives, 
who could hardly have received a gift 
more fitting than that of a beautifully illus- 
trated account of matter deeply interest- 
ing to every inteliigent native of India, 
thoroughly known to very few of them, 
and certainly never before within their 
reach in its present agreeably intelligible 
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form. In England, too, such knowledge 
- is one of the best correctives of the igno- 
rant error to which Sir H. Maine, in the 
lecture on “The Effects of Observation 
of India on Modern European Thought,” 
delivered last year at Cambridge, drew 
attention, when, having described “the 
apparent belief of some educated persons 
here that Indians require nothing but 
school-boards and normal schools to turn 
them into Englishmen,” “and the brutal 
assumption of the English vulgar, that 
there is nothing to choose between the 
Indian and the negro,” he explained the 
utterly different ideas suggested by even 
a moderate amount of knowledge of India, 
not as it is ignorantly supposed to be, 
neither as it here and there is, but as it 
really exists in “its great interior block,” 
where the social system is one which can- 
not properly be described as barbarous, 
using the term in its usual acceptation, for 
the so-called barbarism is that either of 
“the very family of mankind to which we 
belong, or of races which have accepted 
its chief and most characteristic institu- 
tions. It is a barbarism which contains a 
great deal of our own civilization, with its 
elements as yet inseparate and not yet un- 
folded.” 

Of the difficulties attending the Prince 
of Wales’ visit to India, one of the great- 
est—perhaps the greatest—was, long 
before his arrival, thus foreshadowed ia a 
Calcutta native newspaper.* 


The people of India have all along consoled 
themselves with the beligf that though they 
sometimes suffer wrongs at the hands of their 
Anglo-Indian masters, it is done without the 
knowledge and sanction of the people in En- 
gland. The universal, belief is that the En- 
glish in England, unlike a portion of their 
brethren in India, are strictly just, and would 
never knowingly allow an injustice to be done. 
This belief is on its trial. If H.R.H. the fu- 
ture king of England, accompanied by a por- 
tion of the dite of London, show Anglo-Indian 
indifferences to our protests and cries, our 
true interests and advantages, our complaints 
and petitions, the rumour will spread like 
wildtire from mouth to mouth, from Hima- 
layas to Comorin, that they are all alike— 
princes and peasants. We beseech those who 
rule our destinies to see that such a rumour 
may have no basis to stand on, 


A very strong proof of the existence of 
this feeling was furnished at Calcutta by a 
Mahomedan of Gya, who, having some 
complaint against one of the judges, broke 
through the line of troops, and, knocking 
aside the sword of an officer who formed 


* The Amrita Bazar Patrika, August 13875. 
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part of the mounted escort, threw his 
petition into the prince’s carriage. The 
man is described as having approached 
with arms extended, to show that he had 
no weapon, and as having thus, probably, 
escaped being cut down. 

The discussion of this subject was not, 
however, confined to the native newspa- 
pers. The following extract is from one 
of the Calcutta English papers.* 


If the prince were coming to redress mat- 
ters that we know to be wrong, his visit would 
be the happiest event that could befall the 
country. But it is not so, He is coming 
simply to smooth difficulties over with gracious 
assurances that mean nothing but a continu- 
ance of the insincerity with which we veil our 
conduct from ourselves. One righteous and 
noble act would do more to bring the people’s 
sympathies round us than all the fireworks 
that ever blazed, or the durbars that were ever 
held in the country. 


It is not surprising that hostile foreign 
critics should write in the same strain. In 
a review of Asiatic events of international 
importance in 1875, which lately appeared 
in the official Russian /uvalide, the pro- 
ceedings of Great Britain are described 
very unfairly, and very incorrectly. Of 
the Prince of Wales’ Indian tour it is 
said ¢ — 

The latter event, which makes so much 
noise, will bear no fruit. In his circuit through 
India, the successor to the English throne 
confines himself to receiving princes and offi- 
cials, attending festivities, and frequenting 
hunts and reviews. He does not care to know 
the wants of the native population, and peti- 
tions handed to him are delivered to the local 
authorities without even a glance. The un- 
political character of the prince’s visit has 
made a very bad impression on the natives. 


It is much easier to admit that there is 
some truth in this last assertion, than to 
show what other arrangement was reason- 
ably possible. In point of fact, however, 
the prince’s visit has, whatever may have 
been the original intention, necessarily as- 
sumed to some extent a political charac- 
ter. Whether it will lead to any impor- 
tant political results remains to be seen, 
and must depend on others than his 
Royal Highness. 

That misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation would attend the prince’s move- 
ments was to be expected, but scarcely in 
the shape of an attempt to excite suspi- 
cion throughout India, by charging his 
Royal Highness with having, at Tinavelly, 


* The Friend of India, 9th October 1375. 
t The 7imes, 29th January 1876. 
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in the Madras presidency, replied to a 
Christian missionary address in terms cal- 
culated to lead the natives of India to in- 
fer that “the influence of the heir to the 
crown will be thrown into the scale in fa- 
vour of missionaries.” * Great concern 
was professed that one of the “ conflicting 
influences ” surrounding the prince should 
have succeeded in making itself predom- 
inant in drawing up the royal reply; Sir 
Bartle Frere was named as having al- 
lowed his piety to overmaster his discre- 
tion in counselling such language; the 
probability of further similar error was al- 
leged; and a distinct disclaimer from the 
prince himself of any intention evar to de- 
part from the promises of religious toler- 
ation already made by the British govern- 
ment was declared to be the only means 
of neutralizing the ill effects of the “first 
grand political error” committed since 
his arrival. A more unwarrantable at- 
tack was never made. The reply at Tina- 
velly could not, according to any reason- 
able construction, bear out the newspaper 
assertion. The prince said, “ It is a great 
satisfaction to me to find our countrymen 
engaged in offering to our Indian fellow- 
subjects those truths which form the 
foundation of our social and political sys- 
tem, and which we ourselves esteem as 
our most valued possession.” There was 
surely nothing here savouring of intoler- 
ance; but even assuming for a moment 
that there was, it was effectually neutral- 
ized by that which immediately followed, 
for in the next sentence the prince eulo- 
gized “the freedom in all matters of 
opinion which our government ensures to 
all.” 

The prince’s utterances and movements 
must have been carefully and _ wisely 
guarded, when a legion of anxious critics 
can connect them with nothing more ob- 
jectionable than religious intolerance ex- 
isting only in their own imagination, a 
visit to elephant and rhinoceros fights at 
Baroda, and witnessing the nautch, or 
performance of native dancing-women, 
which in India has from time immemorial 
formed an important part of the entertain- 
ment given to an honoured guest. Had 
the prince attended, or in any way coun- 
tenanced, such atrocious exhibitions as 
those shown (p. 456) to have been toler- 
ated at Baroda when M. Rousselet was 
there, objections might well have been 
raised; but out of trials of strength be- 
tween two unwieldy animals rarely in- 
jured in any way, even political capital can 


scarcely be made. We cannot expect 
that anything will convince those who 
now insist, as the same class did in Fal- 
staff’s time insist, that “there shall be no 
cakes and ale,” but the description of the 
nautch given by M. Rousselet (p. 453), 
an impartial judge, who had no interests 
to serve and no prejudices to gratify, will 
probably convince most people that it is 
in truth a harmless performance, which 
the Prince of Wales could not reasonably 
be advised to decline seeing. 

The controversy between the govern- 
ment of India and the Hyderabad author- 
ities regarding the nizam’s projected jour- 
ney to Bombay for the purpose of meet- 
ing the Prince of Wales, is, so far as we 
are aware, the only serious contretemps 
that has-occurred in connection with the 
royal visit, and for this the Indian author- 
ities seems to be clearly responsible. 
Whether the resident at the nizam’s 
court strictly carried out or exceeded his 
instructions, we do not know. The facts 
ascertainable from the correspondence 
published here and in India are these: 
it was desired that the nizam, who is a 
child, should meet the Prince of Wales at 
Bombay; but to this the nizam’s minis- 
ter, Sir Salar Jung, would not consent, de- 
claring the state of the nizam’s health to 
be such as to render the journey a risk 
which his responsible ministers could not 
permit him to incur. The proposal, how- 
ever, continued to be pressed by the resi- 
dent and resisted by the minister, whose 
persistence at length drew forth a letter 
couched in dictatorial and threatening lan- 
guage, unadvisable under almost any cir- 
cumstances, but especially so under those 
now proved to have existed. Sir Salar 
Jung's simple reply to these menaces was 
a reference to his former objections, and 
a polite suggestion that if the British gov- 
ernment would not accept his opinion 
regarding the state of the nizam’s health, 
they should obtain that of their own med- 
ical officer, who would be afforded every 
opportunity of forming a judgment. Here 
the published correspondence ends. Sir 
Salar Jung, however, gained his point. 
The nizam did not visit Bombay, and is 
the only native chief of importance who 
has not been presented to the Prince of 
Wales. There seems to have been ex- 
traordinary mismanagement. Whether the 
point really at issue was the nizam’s dig- 
nity, and not his health, seems immaterial, 
inasmuch as in neither case do the pro- 
ceedings of the British authorities appear 
capable of justification. If Sir Salar 





* The Bombay Times of India, 13th December 1875. 
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cere conviction that the nizam’s health was 
at stake, a very gratuitous affront has 
been put upon one whose good sense and 
capacity preserved tranquillity at Hydera- 
bad in 1857, when that tranquillity was of 
priceless value; and whose eminent serv- 
ices in doing so have been acknowledged 
by the British government. If, on the 
other hand, there were good and sufficient 
grounds for attributing the minister’s 
resistance to improper political motives, 
the obvious, indeed, the only reasonable 
course was either to accept the reason 
assigned by him or peremptorily reject it 
and insist on compliance with the require- 
ment made. If the minister acted in 
good faith, he has been unwarrantably 
insulted. If he did not so act, he has 
been, by the want of judgment shown in 
dealing with him, placed in the position 
which the British government ought to 
have been made to occupy. It is broadly 
stated by the Indian newspapers that the 
minister’s real object has been the as- 
sertion of the nizam’s independent sov- 
ereignty; and that Lord Canning, when 
on his way to Hyderabad for the purpose 
of investing the present nizam’s father 
with the order of the Star of India, was 
stopped by an intimation that the nizam 
might decline to visit him, the difficulty 
being solved by the viceroy not going to 
Hyderabad at all. It is also matter of 
very general belief that Sir Salar Jung 
desires above all things the restoration to 
the nizam of the administration of the 
Berar provinces. This administration 
was ceded in perpetuity to the British 
government nearly a quarter of a century 
ago; but itis not surprising that the In- 
dian princes and their advisers should, 
since the restoration of Mysore, disbelieve 
the finality of any measure. 

The tale of Mysore is to be found in 
the Third * Report of the Commons’ Select 
Committee on Indian Finance, who sat 
through several sessions, and had not 
concluded their inquiries at the accession 
to office of the present ministry, who, for 
reasons unexplained, thought fit to ignore 
the committee’s unanimous recommenda- 
tion that they should be reappointed ; the 
result being that no complete report has 
been possible, although the importance of 
obtaining one is unmistakably shown by 
the evidence already recorded. This 
treatment of the committee was at the 
close of the last session deprecated by Mr. 
Fawcett, who notified his intention of 
moving their reappointment this year, in 


* Pages 27, 28, and 35. 
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the event of no steps being taken by the 
government. We can here but briefly 
refer to the evidence regarding the resto- 
ration of Mysore to native rule which the 
committee obtained. The most remark- 
able is that of Sir C. Trevelyan, who said, 
“T have a strongopinion. I may say that 
I have aright to an opinion, because I 
drew the original despatch of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s government, ordering the 
sequestration of Mysore. . . . I was cog- 
nisant of all the discussions that took 
place, and knew the whole thing, and I 
have watched it since from time to time, 
and my own opinion is that we ought not 
to have relegated that noble country to 
the chances of a new native government; 
not an established government, but a mere 
boy picked up at hazard, and manufactured 
for the occasion. . . . But assuming for 
the moment that it was proper not to ab- 
sorb Mysore; even so, I miaintain that it 
was a very extravagant arrangement finan- 
cially.... If we chose to revive the 
native government-of Mysore under the 
entirely new circumstances of the present 
time, we ought to have made a new finan- 
cial arrangement, and have taken a pro- 
portion of the Mysore revenue suited to 
the advantages which they derive from 
us.” 
Sir C. Trevelyan’s long and distin- 
guished official career in India and in 
England gives great weight to his opinion 
on such a subject. Unless he is com- 
pletely misinformed, or under some 
strange delusion, Aow the restoration to 
native rule of a large territory which 
during forty years had been under British 
administration was brought about, is at 
least as much to be deprecated as the 
restoration itself. “Done in the House 
of Lords under the influence of a brilliant 
oration ;” accepted by the people of En- 
gland because they “did not understand 
the subject;” and brought about mainly 
by “a limited number of officials imme- 
diately connected with the administration 
of Mysore, who pulled the strings with 
their petitions sent to Calcutta at the ex- 
pense of five hundred rupees,” with “large 
sums paid for agency in England,” and 
with “interest made by them in all sorts of 
ways ”’ —is Sir C. Trevelyan’s description 
of a case which, together with those of the 
nawab of the Carnatic, of the descend- 
ants of Tippoo Sultan, and of the nawab 
of Surat, we believe to be deplorable. 
We trust that Berar may not be added to 
the list. 

The great feature of the prince’s visit 
to India has been his reception of and by 
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the native princes and chiefs; and here, 
with the single exception of the mis- 
take committed at Hyderabad —a mistake 
wholly beyond the prince’s control — 
everything appears to have succeeded, 
even beyond expectation. It seems to 
be on all sides admitted that very much of 
this success is due to the prince himself, 
whose genial manners and natural courtesy 
will not soon be forgotten. The inter- 
course between the native chiefs, hitherto 
very rare, which the prince’s visit has 
brought about, must have a good effect, 
in spite of some few heartburnings, at 
supposed slights which, in a matter full of 
difficulties appreciable only by those who 
have had to deal with them, human in- 
genuity could hardly have prevented. 
Absurd exaggeration has been showered on 
almost everything connected with the royai 
visit, but it’stands out clear that the heir- 
apparent to the British throne has left the 
best possible impression on one of the most 
important classes of his Indian subjects, 
and that the strong tie of personal loyalty 
thus created is likely, ¢f wesely cultivated, 
to be of exceeding value, and to contrib- 
ute to the satisfactory solution of the dif- 
ficulties which surround the relations be- 
tween these feudatories and the para- 
mount authority. With the position and 
treatment of the native states is intimately 
associated a name which will assuredly go 
down to posterity as the name of one of 
our greatest Indian rulers. Lord Dal- 
housie’s proceedings regarding the native 
states have been little understood, and 
have been subjected to misrepresentation 
which he, unfortunately, did not live to 
refute, and which may yet for a long time 
remain unrefuted, as he has, with the con- 
sciousness of power remarkable through- 
out his career, relegated the publication 
of his private papers to a period com- 
paratively remote. His treatment of the 
native states was consistent and _intelligi- 
ble. Their treatment since his death has 
been an ever-varying quantity defying 
analysis. We believe that Lord Dal- 
housie foresaw more clearly, and esti- 
mated more correctly, than any of his less 
gifted successors, the difficulties insepara- 
ble from the maintenance of native rule 
within British India. His untimely death 
took place just when his counsels were 
most required. The mutiny of 1857, with 
its attendant horrors and danger, had 
caused in England a scare of which the 
court of directors were the first, and Lord 
Dalhousie’s territorial policy the next vic- 


- tims; and then was hastily introduced a 


radical change of which the future satisfac- 
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tory working must have been simply taken 
for granted. It was the launch of the 
“ Happy-go-lucky,” which has since buf- 
feted about until her straining appears to 
have convinced those responsible for her 
safety that something more is absolutel 

necessary. That there should be muc 

groping in the dark under such circum- 
stances is not surprising, for although 
everything points to the want of a suffi- 
cient system of dealing with the native 
feudatory states, the best intellects and 
the largest experience may well be taxed 
to devise one which shall, while graduall 

bringing the native rulers to our own ad- 
ministrative level, reconcile them to the 
absence of independent authority. Un- 
questionably difficult as is this problem, 
its satisfactory solution can only be ren- 
dered more unlikely than ever by ignorin 

the fact that between the aspirations o 

educated natives to an ever-increasing 
share in the administration of British ter- 
ritory, and the aspirations of educated na- 
tives who rule states within that territory, 
there must be a great and irreconcilable dif- 
ference; and by hesitating to. revise en- 
gagements framed under circumstances so 
utterly different from those now existing 
as to have become, in many respects, 
worse than useless. Of many questions 
which ought to have been thoroughly dealt 
with in 1857-58, we will refer to one of 
the least important —the right of coining 
exercised by many of the feudatory chiefs, 
and very recently formally recognized 
in the case of Baroda, of which State the 
coinage will now be a legal tender through- 
out the British-Indian empire. This must 
surely foster the illusions regarding inde- 
pendent sovereignty which it is so desirable 
to dispel. 

To what extent a consideration of the 
important questions just referred to has 
influenced the decision that her Majesty 
shall henceforth take a title from India as 
well as from Great Britain and Ireland, is 
not apparent from the explanation hitherto 
afforded regarding a measure which has 
been allowed to assume an undesirable re- 
semblance to those stage-effects which 
are not meant for, and will not bear, close 
inspection. No addition to the royal 
styles and titles was made when the direct 
government of India was eighteen years 
ago transferred to the crown, and this has 
now been described as an omission which 
the late loyal reception of the Prince of 
Wales in India affords a fitting oppor- 
tunity for supplying. It is now also 
known that the omission was not acci- 
dental, but the deliberate act of the min- 
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istry of the day, who then lost, as we be- 
lieve, the best possible opportunity for 
carrying out a measure of which the effect 
appears to be much misunderstood, inas- 
much as it seems to be very generally be- 
lieved that it would have removed, and 
that it will remove, difficulties due not to 
any insufficiency of the sovereign’s titles, 
but to hesitating, weak, and inconsistent 
action very much in keeping with the prime 
minister’s late unhappy definition * of the 
position of the native feudatory chiefs, 
which was at once questioned by the able 
and experienced Indian officer ¢ fortunate- 
ly at hand to correct it, and to point out 
that of the native rulers of states within 
British India none are, and none can be, 
“sovereign princes,” —a fact which can- 
not be too clearly proclaimed, or too un- 
flinchingly insisted on. It is most improb- 
able that on the masses of India either the 
prince’s visit, or the change in the sover- 
eign’s titles, can have any considerable 
effect. Indeed, to most of them these 
things are a seven days’ wonder, and noth- 
ing more. They are naturally occupied 
with their own surroundings, and scarcely 
look beyond them. Police requirements, 
a decrees, and revenue demands — 

y these ~ test, and are not very wrong 
in testing, the government under which 
they live. To them it has ever mattered 
little whether they rendered allegiance to 
the Great Mogul, the “ Kumpani Buha- 
door,” or the queen of England. They 
have been contented if free from police 
oppression, ruinous judicial processes, ex- 
cessive revenue demands, and, though last 
not least, interference with their caste and 
religion. That they prefer “to be ruled 
by persons rather than by systems,” has 
been lately put forward, on what authority 
we know not. Nor is the purpose of this 
assestion more intelligible, bearing in mind 
that no change in the form of government 
is contemplated or at all probable. But 
although the masses in India may not 
“understand the mysteries of our consti- 
tution,” they can be influenced by those 
who do. The educated and higher classes 
understand both the use and the abuse of 
the power existing in England to reverse 
any order passed in India. Lord Law- 
rence, who ought to be an unusually com- 
petent judge,f told the House of Com- 
mons’ select committee, “The natives 
of India would not like it to be laid down 
that Parliament could not interfere, or 
would not interfere. I think, whether it 

* House of Commons, 17th February 1876, 


+ Sir G. Campbell. 
+ Third Report, p. 436. 
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is for good or for evil, they value that 
power which Parliament has of interfer- 
ing.” The late address of the Calcutta 
Association to Mr. Fawcett sufficiently 
proves that educated Indians are well able 
to appreciate the functions and power of 
the British Parliament. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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? CHAPTER V. 

“WHAT a bustling day it has been!” 
said Bertha, as she helped to fasten Amy 
Gordon’s white muslin dress. She was 
invited with Miss Price to dinner. 

‘“‘] wonder if every day will be like it,” 
said Amy. “I fancy so from what one 
hears and sees. How delightful it would 
be, but for Mrs. Jones!” 

“TI don’t know,” sighed Bertha; “I 
think I should be happier if all were more 
regular, as I expected to find it; besides, 
I dread being asked to dinner.” 

“Why, dear? are you shy?” 

“Yes; and besides - 

“Tell me; you seem low-spirited to- 
night.” To Amy’s surprise Bertha sud- 
denly turned away, and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. 

“Bertha! dear Bertha! please tell me 
what it is? Can I help you? can I com- 
fort you?” 

“It is nothing; do not ask me.” 

“But I do so want to know; does it 
dishearten you? are you unhappy about it 
all? Do tell me, dear.” 

And Amy knelt down beside her friend, 
and put her arms round her tenderly. 

“ You are very kind to me, Amy; I feel 
as if I had known you all my life.” 

“Try to imagine that you have, and let 
me make you happier.” 

“TJ will tell you, only keep my secret. 
You know that Mr. Leslie who arrived 
to-day?” 

“ | have seen him — yes.” 

“We were engaged.” _ 

“ Were engaged? and not now?” 

“ T hardly like to tell you; do not think 
badly of him, but he has never written or 
come to see me since we became poor.” 

“1 think badly of him! I think he isa 
villain !” 

Bertha pushed her friend away from 
her. 

“You know nothing of him,” she said, 
with flashing eyes. Amy changed as 
quickly. 
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“It may have been accidental,” she 
said. Bertha shook her head, and two 
large tears streamed down her cheeks 
again, 

“ You think not?” 

“] think it was his relations; they were 
very anxious he should marry some one 
with money. I do not know why, for he 
is very well off; there was some heiress 
they were always teasing him about.” 

“ Could it be Miss Murch?” 

“ Don’t say so!” cried Bertha, passion- 
ately ; “don’t, please! the same idea has 
struck me also. Now, dear Amy, help 
me; warn me if you can, always, so that I 
may avoid his seeing me.” 

“Would it not be better for you, dear, 
to see him and get it over? Think of the 
constant watching ; it will wear you out.” 

“Oh no, no!” 

“There is the gong! Shall I send an 
excuse? shall I stay? I cannot bear leav- 
ing you like this.” 

“No, go; thank you, dear Amy: you 
promise, then, to help me?” 

“] will indeed.” 

“Perhaps you are not aware, Miss Gor- 
don, that the bell has rung,” said a prim 
voice; and Miss Price, in a long-waisted 
black silk gown, adorned with a huge mo- 
saic brooch, entered the room. , 

“T am quite ready; how good of you to 
come for me!” and the two went down- 
stairs. The moon had risen, and was 
looking through the attic windows. Ber- 
tha could see what a lovely night it was; 
she had been at work all day, and felt a 
longing for a few moments out of doors to 
cool her hot eyes and crimson cheeks. 
She put on a hat and cloak and stole 
down-stairs. At the head of the great 
staircase she paused, and, looking through, 
saw the long line of couples going into 
the dining-room. Sir Joseph headed the 
procession making some loud observation 
about the weather; two and two they 
passed on: now a voice struck on her ear, 
which made her grasp the bannister tight- 
ly—a voice she knew well, speaking in 
low, clear tones; she could not hear what 
he said, she could not see his face, but 
she saw that the lady on his arm was 
dressed in pale pink silk, that she had 
cherries in her hair, and gold bangles on 
her arms; in another moment she would 
be out of sight —no! she drops her fan, 
stoops to pick it up, turns her face, the 
dining-room lights fall upon it —it is fair, 
and bright, and rosy, but with such pout- 
ing lips and discontented mien! —it was 
Mary Murch. 

“She is zo¢ a nice girl,” said Bertha to 
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herself; “one would think she had a bad 
temper.” Bertha’s aching little heart was 
as nearly being spiteful as its gentle nature 
would allow it to be. 

The broad terrace in front of the house 
lay in one sheet of silver moonlight, the 
water in the fountains plashed lazily, there 
was not a breath of air. Bertha wandered 
across the terrace to the shrubberies, en- 
joying the keen, still cold; her thoughts 
were in a tumult, and her body weary with 
the unwonted exertion of the day; she 
would not let herself cry again, but she 
felt very sad. 

“Who is it?” said a figure suddenly 
emerging from the bushes. 

“It is I; how you startled me, Miss 
Gwendoline!” 

“ Do not call me miss.” 

“Very well. Are you out alone?” 

“Yes; trying to get a breath of air af- 
ter the hot kitchen and the hotter Mrs. 
Jones.” 

“TI am afraid she is very trying, from 
what Amy says; but you have such high 
spirits to pull you through.” 

“ High spirits flag sometimes; mine are 
at a low ebb to-night.” 

“So are mine.” 

“I thought so by the sound of your 
voice. Come and walk with me; this is 
such a nice quiet shrubbery, so close to 
the house that we are quite safe. Whata 
lovely night!” 

“Yes; is it not?” 

“It is a pity we have not each a tall 
cavalier with velvet doublet and flowing 
hair to walk with us, it would be so roman- 
tic. Did you ever think about having a 
lover all to yourself?” 

“No.” 

“Your ‘no’ is so conscious, it means 
es. I hate talking about these things, 
ut I can’t help it to-night. It must te 

very nice to be loved.” 

“Tt must indeed.” 

“But I should like not to care about 
him at all.” 

“Oh, would you?” 

“Yes; have him my slave and lover, 
and not to care about him in the least — it is 
so irritating.” 

** What is?” 

“ Nothing; only when people won’t see 
things, and are blind as bats and obstinate 
as mules, and believe all one says.” 

“T like to be believed.” 

“So do I—of course I do. 
sense we are talking!” 

Bertha gave a little laugh. 

“] think I would rather have a certain 
amount of affection for my cavalier.” 


What non- 
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“If you had, he would not care for 
you.” 

The tears rushed to Bertha’s eyes. 

“ Do you think so?” she said. 

“J do think, seriously, that the world 
would be much happier and calmer with- 
out strong emotions of any sort.” 

“Oh, sodo I!” 

“ And much more intolerable,” added 
Gwendoline, pinching off a bunch of whin- 
pods, and cracking them with a loud- 
sounding pop. 

“To you like service, Gwendoline?” 

“Pretty well; it does as weli as any- 
thing else; but I am not sure about the 
rights of it.” 

*“ How do you mean?” 

“T mean this: every class has its own 
particular rights and privileges — its own 
field for ambition; we are usurping the 
legitimate rights of the lower classes.” 

“1 don’t understand.” . 

“This is all theory, my dear, so take it 
for what it is worth; but listen to what I 
think about it. We born ladies are born 
with advantages of breeding, and almost 
always of education, which give us an op- 
portunity of exercising any talent we may 
possess. We may become artists, or mu- 
sicians, or highly-paid governesses, with a 
prospect of a school for young ladies 
some day; or we may attract individuals 
to marry us. The Royal Academy, St. 
James’s Hall, the Ladies’ Seminary in 
St. John’s Wood, or the School of Art — 
under royal patronage,—all these are the 
legitimate aims of poor ladies. Perhaps 
they are few who attain them; but then, 
after all, there must be a great deal of 
pudding to comparatively a few plums.” 

“ You are not very clear.” 

“Am I not? I wish I could be. But 
what I feel is this,—that domestic service 
ig the property of the lower orders; they, 
in it, can begin at the lowest step; the 
dirtiest little housemaid may hope one 
day to be treading the room in black silks 
and a gold chain; the pantry-boy to be 
waiting in broadcloth and a white tie. It 
is the advantage given to them, the educa- 
tion bestowed on them, and they have as 
much right to their field of ambition as 
we have toours. It distresses me to hear 
the complaints on every side from all the 
mothers in the cottages that their daugh- 
ters cannot get places.” 

“ But ought we to go on as we are?” 

“ Not forever, Bertha — not forever.” 

“It does not do to build on the future, 
to make chateaux en Espagne,” said Ber- 
tha. 

“ Why not?” 
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“ Surely it is a dangerous habit.” 

“TI cannot see that. On the contrary, 
it seems to me one of the privileges of 
human beings over brute beasts to dream 
dreams and build castles. Oh! what 
would life be without it?” 

“TI claim exemption for dogs from the 
accusation of not being able to enjoy 
chateaux en Espagne. UHave you not 
seen dogs dreaming over an imaginary 
chase?” 

“ Past, not future.” 

“That is conjecture only. I have seen 
them also get up, waggle coaxingly across 
the room, lick their lips, and sit down 
again; and at such moments, seen din- 
ner actually written in their honest eyes, 
—and such a dinner! so excellent that it 
could exist only on the table of a chateau 
en Espagne.” 

“ After that retract your condemnation, 
and agree with me that it is lawful to en- 
joy the gift of imagination to the full.” 

“ Granted, if you are a busy person; if 
you are an idle one, certainly not.” 

“TI accept the compromise, for it is a 
wise one. I almost think we ought to be 
going in, Bertha, now, or we may catch 
cold.” 

“Yes, we had better go in; but I am 
sorry to do so. Look at those black 
clouds with their edges broken into masses 
of silver foam.” 

The two girls walked slowly homewards, 
their shadows stretching on the terrace to 
an enormous length. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A CARRIAGE came crashing through 
the gravel to Murch Hall, just as the 
great hall-clock struck twelve o'clock. 
The door was flung open, and a flood of 
hospitable light poured into the portico, 
and a crowd of eager faces filled the hall. 

“ What news? what news?” they cried. 

“Let me out,” said a deep voice; and 
from the midst of bundles of shawls and 
rugs emerged the tall form of Miss High- 
clere. 

“Please tell me the result,” cried Lady 
Goodchild; but Miss Highclere only 
waved her back and stalked through the 
whole party to the drawing-room. There 
was no thought of greetings or welcomes, 
-_= who could follow her quickest. 

rrived in the drawing-room, Miss 
Highclere planted herself with her back 
to the fire, with a very grim look on the 
grey face which showed under something 
which was neither a bonnet nor a helmet 

“Well,” she said slowly, “ we have lost 





the seat.” 
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“Lost the seat!” 

“ Yes, lost the seat.” 

There was a profound silence; then 
Lady Goodchild said, /es Jarmes dans la 
voix, “ But what has my poor daughter 
done?” 

“Tt was that scene in the House that 
did it,” said Miss Highclere, wrathfully. 
“I always knew the constituents would 
never forget it. I always said so.” 

“You never said so before.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Then if you had acted the part of a 
true friend, you would have advised my 
daughter not to stand again.” 

“T did, but she would not listen.” 

“Well,” said Lady Murch, “it is no 
use reproaching each other now. Be so 
good, Miss Highclere, as to tell us the 
reason of Mrs. Lane’s defeat.” 

“T repeat; it was the result of that un- 
fortunate scene in the House.” 

“ What scene?” said Sir Frederick. 

“She had been asking the House night 
after night for an opportunity of bringing 
inher Compulsory Adult Education toa 
Certain Standard of the Females of the 
Upper Classes Bill. She had _ spent 
months of her time upon framing the bill, 
and had thrown all her energies and hopes 
into it. The day was given at last; she 
made her speech admirably, and the bill 
was negatived without a division.” 

“Tt was a cruel shame,” murmured 
Lady Goodchild. 

“The chances of war,” said her hus- 
band, testily. 

“Then occurred the scene which has 
led to her defeat,” said Miss Highclere, 
solemnly. 

“But what did she do?” 

“ She flew at the member of the Oppo- 
sition who sat opposite to her, exclaiming, 
‘I saw you laughing at me!’ she tore off 
her bonnet and threw it on the ground, 
and then went off into a frightful fit of 
hysterics.” 

“ She was worn out and over-excited from 
extreme fatigue,” said Lady Goodchild. 
“She had not been in bed before three 
o’clock for a week past, and had to take 
a large glass of sal-volatile before she 
went down to the House that night, poor 
child.” 

“Then,” said Miss Highclere, proudly, 
“we had an opportunity of seeing the 
superiority of the nerves of the female 
members to those of the male. I was in 
the lobby when she was carried out per- 
fectly rigid and shrieking fearfully, and I 
saw one gentleman after another come 
out and drink a glass of brandy-and-water ; 
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half of them did so at least, and all look- 
ing quite pale: none of the female mem- 
bers cared in the least.” 

“Well, it is a great disappointment,” 
said Lady Murch, lighting a bedroom can- 
dle; “but it is very late, and you look 
very tired, Miss Highclere.” 

“T look tired! I! I am impervious 
to fatigue; but I have no objection to re- 
tire, for I have at least a dozen letters to 
write to-night.” 

And the party dispersed for the night. 

Guests came and went with such con- 
stant change and rapidity at Murch Hall 
that the lady-helps scarcely had a moment 
to themselves; only Miss Highclere, 
George Leslie, and the Reids outstayed 
them all. 

One day an unusual number arrived, 
and Lady Murch determined to amuse 
them all by dancing in the evening, and 
she invited all the household, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Jones and the French 
lady’s-maid, to get their work over and 
join in the evening’s amnsement. 

Gwendoline, whose spirits had risen 
again to overflowing pitch, went singing 
about her work in her high sweet voice — 


“ Will you walk a little faster?” said a whiting 
to a snail, 

“‘There’s a porpoise close behind me, and he’s 
treading on my tail: 

See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles 
all advance ; 

They are waiting on the shingle — won’t you 
come and join the dance?” 


A sudden and unexpected chorus burst 

from pantry, stillroom, and passage — 

Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will 
you join the dance ? 

Entering into the fun of it, Mary Murch, 
Mrs. Reid, and Sir Joseph came into the 
room. Amy in the stillroom went on 
singing — 

You can really have no notion how delightful 
it will be, 

When they take us up and throw us with the 
lobsters out to sea. 

To everybody’s surprise, Sir Joseph 
suddenly broke out in a loud gruff voice — 


But the snail replied, “Too far, too far,” and 
gave a look askance, 

Said he thanked the whiting kindly, but he 
would not “ join the dance.” 


It was irresistible : the doors flew open; 
Amy ran in with her hands covered with 
flour, Mr. Fox and Mr. Herbert, coatless, 
the latter busily cleaning a teapot; merr 
little Susie Gray from the scullery, a 
joined together. 
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Would not, could not, would not, could not, 
could not join the dance. 

Mrs. Jones fairly wrung her hands. 

“There’s veal, Sir Joseph,” she said, 
piteously —“there’s roast veal, and you 
know what a delicate thing that is, and me 
not knowing which way to turn with the 
noise. Miss Gwendoline, do try and do 
them potato-chips; and, Miss Amy, that 
there tart will be a black burning cinder.” 

“I’m off, I’m off,” said Sir Joseph; 
“and we mustn’t doitagain. Fox, I came 
down to speak to the colonel.” 

“ He’s in the pantry, Sir Joseph.” 

“I want his advice about the young 
plantations,” and he went off to find him. 

“You want butter, don’t you?” said 
Mrs. Jones. 

“ Yes, there on that plate; thanks.” 

“Bless and save us, not so much! 
You're off your head to-day, Miss Gwen- 
doline.” 

“It only wants a very little bit,” said 
Herbert, demurely. 

“You be off to your lamps, sir, if you 
please.” 

“] have done my work, and am come to 
help in the kitchen.” 

“ We want no help in the kitchen, sir.” 

“T took the situation on the understand- 
ing that I might help in the kitchen.” 

“Well, take and rub down them dress- 
ers; but who’s a-doing of your work ?” 

“ Macdown; I’ve done everything for 
him forthe last week, as he wanted to 
finish his article for the Quarterly, and 
now he is taking my duty. One good 
turn deserves another.” And he began 
to scrub lustily. 

“] suppose you have not yet told Gwen- 
doline the sad and painful history of your 
reduced circumstances?” said Mary, ina 
low voice. 

“No, she won’t speak or take any no- 
tice of me, so I won’t speak to her till she 
comes and asks me in the pantry.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“T won't.” 

“ You are very blind.” 

He would have said something eagerly 
but she went away. 

“ By-the-by, Mr. Fox,” said Gwendo- 
line, suddenly, “I have mended your 
green baize apron; it isin that top drawer; 
it was rather a troublesome job.” 

“Oh, thank you.” 

“ Mine is very much torn too,” said Mr. 
Herbert. “It wants mending sadly.” 

“Tf you will put it here when you go 
up-stairs, I willtell Jones to see that Susie 
mends it. Mr. Fox, I see you are idle; 
did you ever pluck a duck? The char- 
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women always do it, but they have so 
much to do to-day that it will be very 
kind of you to undertake it.” 

“ With all my heart, if Miss Murch will 
give me something to put the beast’s feath- 
ers in. How shall I steady it?” 

“Oh, put the poker across its feet to 
hold it down.” 

And Mary handed him the poker. 

“Did you ever see such a melancholy 
fellow as that George Leslie?” said Mr. 
Fox, pulling away anxiously at the duck. 

“ He looks as if he had one foot in the 
grave,” said Mr. Herbert. 

“] say, you fellows!” shouted a voice, 
“can’t you come and help? It is half 
past one, and I am miles away from the 
end of all there is to be done.” 

“One good turn deserves another,” 
answered Herbert. 

“But Fox might come. I say, Fox, do 
come; the governor has carried off the 
colonel, and I have his work as well as 
my own.” 

No answer. 

“ Fox, I say!” 

“*¢ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit !’ ” 

“ Come and help.” 

“T can’t come, I’m plucking a beast of 
a bird, and the more feathers I take off, 
the more it puts on.” 

“ Stuff!” 

“ No, it can’t be stuffed till it’s plucked 
all over.” 

“ Then you, Herbert.” 

* I’m scrubbing.” 

“The deuce you are! well, somebody 
must help me,” and the very fat form of 
the valet, Mr. Macdown, appeared at the 
door with tucked-up sleeves and a leather 
apron. 

“ Miss Murch, you are doing nothing; 
could you not scrub the tables, and send 
me Herbert?” 

“ Needs must where the devil drives,” 
said Herbert, throwing down his brushes 
and lounging away after the valet. 

“Tam going to see what Amy is doing,” 
said Mrs. Reid. She found the little 
pastry-maid hard at work surrounded by 
exquisite little game-pies, open tarts, 
round tarts, square tarts. 

“T am in my element,” she cried, gaily; 
“look at my shapes and designs — cruel, 
that any one shouldeat them! Those two 
are from Villemin, these others from the 
‘ Recueil des Faiences [taliennes, that one 
is Pugin, and that lovely rabbit pie is froma 
scrap in Street’s ‘ Architecture of Spain.’ I 
consider that moulding a chef-d’auvre /” 

“It is indeed ; but how do you get hold 
of all these things ?” 
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“Oh, I know them well, I am so fond 
of designs. Do you notice that pie? The 
colouring of it gave me a great deal of 
trouble: a touch of brown to give the mel- 
low effect of age, a dash of yellow lichen 
with the tiniest scrap of egg, and a wealth 
of weeds at the top represented by this 
parsley.” 

“It is most artistic. I hope the interior 
—the animal element —is as successful 
as the mental one.” 

Amy lookedanxious. “ Don’t make me 
nervous,” she said. “I know that some- 
times when 1 have spent too much care 
and thought on the architecture, I have 
failed within: but Hannah made the rab- 
bit part; so even if my walls be uneatable, 
the contents are sure to be admirable.” 

“ What a number of them to-day!” 

“They are for supper after the dance,” 
said Amy, gleefully —“oh, how I love 
dancing !” 

“Is Bertha coming this evening ?” 

“T don’t know; 1 am afraid I shall not 
be able to persuade her to come — she 
will shut herself up.” 

“Ts she not well?” 

“Yes, she is well, but she is so dread- 
fully shy; it would do her all the good in 
the world if she could be persuaded to 
come.’” 

“We would set her and George Leslie 
to dance together.” 

“Why?” Amy started. 

“Because both being so forlorn they 
would suit each other.” 

“Well, I wish she would dance with 
any one.” 

“She never walks or drives with all of 
us: does she never go out at all?” 

“Yes, early in the morning, any time 
when she can be sure of being alone.” 

’“T suspect that she is a proud, unso- 
ciable girl.” 

“Oh no, she is such a darling; but she 
is very shy and unreasonable.” 

Meanwhile the object of their conversa- 
tion was at work, dusting Lady Murch’s 
bedroom ; it was a pretty room, full of old 
china and valuable knickknacks, and 
Miss Price never allowed any one to dust 
itexcepting herself and Bertha, of whom 
she had conceived a very high opinion. 

Bertha was standing before the fireplace 
replacing a beautiful Dresden vase, when 
Lady Murch came in. 

“1 hoped I should find you here, my 
dear,” she said, “ for I wanted to speak to 

rou.” 

Bertha stood before her, twisting her 
little feather-broom ; one curl of her pretty 
brown hair had escaped, and hung on her 
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shoulder in a fashion to which it had once 
been accustomed. 

“ My dear,” said Lady Murch, seating 
herself, “ I wanted to tell you that I wish 
you to come to the dance to-night — now, 
do not begin at once to refuse. You shall 
stay by me or by Mrs. Lurgan if you are 
shy, and there are only about twenty peo- 
ple coming who are not in the house, and 
I really wish you to appear.” 

“I cannot — indeed I cannot.” 

“You will do so to please me, I am 
sure. I have been distressed to notice 
how you shrink away by yourself instead 
of mingling with the family in the right 
and proper way; and I cannot allow it to 
continue.” 

“ Indeed ! indeed!” 

“1 have ordered a little white muslin 
gown for you, just like Amy’s,” went on 
Lady Murch, severely ; “so I hope for no 
excuse.” 

Bertha burst into tears. 

“ Now, my dear, excuse me; but this is 
really silly.” 

“Oh, please forgive me—you are so 
kind; but indeed, indeed, if you make me 
come down-stairs, I must ——” 

“ Must what?” 

“TI must leave you.” 

“We will talk of that another time,” 
said Lady Murch, rising much displeased ; 
and she added as she left the room, “ Re- 
member I shall expect to see you to-night. 
Hysterical nonsense,” she said to herself, 
as she went down-stairs, “ unworthy of my 
household.” Two voices caught her ear 
and made her smile as she passed — 

“T will wear my pink, Agatha.” 

“You look a perfect guy in pink at your 
age ; why can’t you dress as best becomes 
you?” 

“T am the best judge of that.” 

“ You are not.” 

“ I am.” 

“T tell you, you are not.” 

“And I tell you I won’t be put upon,” 
etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“ RING, ring, ring! Do you hear that 
bell, Mrs. Lurgan ?” 

“Yes, Miss Price, that is Sir Joseph’s 
bell.” 

“ Again! that is the fourth time. What 
can the men be about, and what can Sir 
Joseph want at this hour?” 

“1 know what he wants, Miss Price — 
he wants to dress; they put off dressing 
until after dinner, all except my lady her- 
self, who called Sir Joseph a fool — an old 
fool, she said — because he was too much 
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absorbed in a game of chess with Mr. 
Fox to—— There it is again!” 


“ Really, one of us must go; I suppose 
the gentlemen are dressing. Could you 
go, Mrs. Lurgan?” 

“How can I, all unhooked? couldn’t 

ou go?” 

“Not with hair down: let me see — 
perhaps one of the girls may be ready. 
There it is again! Bertha, Bertha!” 

“ Do you hear the governor’s bell ring- 
ing, Macdown?” said Fox, putting a face 
covered with soap, and a hand holding a 
razor, into his friend’s door. 

“ Of course I do; but what’s a fellow 
to do?” and he exhibited a face in a similar 
condition. “ Herbert’s gone down ever so 
long ago; happily he’s quicker than we 
are. There it is again, drat it! as Mrs. 
Jones would say.” 

Bertha answered Miss Price’s call, look- 
ing very pretty, dressed in clouds of spot- 
less muslin; her eyes looked all the softer 
for the tears she found so much difficulty 
in suppressing. 

“]T have been hurrying, Miss Price — I 
will run at once; the Miss Burdens have 
been ready half an hour, but they did not 
consider it proper to go.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said Miss Price, “I 
would have gone myself but for my hair. 
There it is again!” and Bertha sped 
away. 

She knocked at Sir Joseph’s door. 
“Come in,” said a wrathful voice, and she 
ventured timidly in. 

“There is nothing put out,” he began; 
then suddenly, “I beg your pardon.” 

“JT am so sorry,” said Bertha; “ but 
I suppose the gentlemen are dressing, 
and 

“But they might have given me hot 
water at least, and put out some of my 
things. I have no socks —I have no 
white tie —I have no waistcoat —I have 
no ” — he stopped abruptly 

“Here are your ties,” said Bertha, 
briskly, “and I will fetch hot water in 
half a minute. Here are a pair of black 
silk socks — gloves. Your coat is not 
brushed; I will run down and get Mr. 
Herbert to do it. Give me the can, and I 
will get the water first.” 

“ Indeed I cannot let you do it. Show 
me where to get it.” 

“No, no; I won’t be a moment,” and 
she sped away. 

“ You are an angel in my distress,” said 
Sir Joseph, as she returned with the 
steaming can. “Now please don’t dis- 
turb yourself about my coat, I am sure it 
will do.” 
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“Oh no, I can get it done directly;” 
and taking the coat, Bertha ran down- 
stairs. She knew that Herbert would 
probably be in the drawing-room, superin- 
tending the chalking of the floors ; so she 
ran thither, passing through the ante- 
rooms. The drawing-room floor was evi- 
dently just finished, for Herbert, as she 
supposed, was standing by the fireplace 
with his back to her: she ran up to him 
with the coat on her arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Herbert!” she began, but 
stopped suddenly, for she found herself 
face to face with George Leslie. 

“ There’s the bell again, by George!” 
said Fox, again putting his head into Mr, 
Macdown’s room. 

“Itis only half an hour since he ran 
before. Again! This is too bad. Sh 
I answer it, or you?” 

“Oh, you; I can’t get this tie right,” 
and he tore it off and began another. Mr. 
Fox strolled off as another furious ring 
pealed through the house. 

Sir Joseph had passed from towering 
passion to despair. “ Just look at me,” he 
said; “ Lady Murch gone down a quarter 
of an hour, and I without a coat to my 
back !” 

“ Where is your coat, Sir Joseph ?” 

“The pretty little new housemaid has 
taken it away.” 

“ What for?” 

“To brush. She went half an hour ago, 
and has never come back; and if it had 
not been for her, I should have had no 
hot water or ——” 

“TI brought you hot water myself.” 

“ There was none here.” 

“But I brought it, I vow! ” 

“ And I vow there was none here.” 

“ Somebody must have bagged it.” 

“ Well, never mind ; only do, like a good 
fellow, go after my coat. Ah! here is the 
colonel; now I shall get all I want: and 
with my coat too; where did you find it?” 

“T found it on the hearth-rug in the 
drawing-room,” said Colonel Clarence, 
“and cannot conceive how it got there.” 

“It is too bad,” growled Sir Joseph. 

Face to face with George Leslie, Bertha 
felt all her strength fail her, and she 
would have turned and fled. What could 
she do? He was on his knees kissing 
her hand, pouring out incoherent words. 
“Bertha! Bertha! have I found you at 
last ?” 

Then she began to cry, and he led her 
away to the furthest window, where, shad- 
ed by the curtains, they could talk quietly, 
and out came the whole story,— how 
George had been seized with typhus 
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fever two days before the ruin came, and 
was too ill to know anything about it — 
how his father, more avaricious than hon- 
ourable, had seen a way of breaking off 
the engagement, and kept his illness a 
secret, leaving the Fitzherbert family to 
believe that the young man was faithless. 
When he was well again, and had been 
told the news, he had quarrelled with his 
father, and gone at once to Mr. Fitzher- 
bert. Bertha’s father, however, deeply 
offended, refused to allow him to reopen 
communication with his daughter, vowin 
that she should never be received on suf- 
ferance by any man’s relations; and as he 
refused to give him her address, poor 
George left him in despair and again fell 
ill. Before he had quite recovered from 
his second attack, his father died sudden- 
ly of apoplexy; and his mother, who had 
always sympathized with him, again made 
overtures to Bertha’s father, who, how- 
ever, continued inexorable. 

“And now I have found you! found 
you at last, my beautiful Bertha!” There 
was such an endless amount of questions 
and answers to make, so much to say and 
talk about, that the time seemed to fly. 
Presently Colonel Clarence came in, but 
he did not perceive them in the shadow 
of the window-curtains; he picked up 
Sir Joseph’s coat with an air of great as- 
tonishment, and went out. 

“I must go-now—indeed I must, 
George; they will be coming to finish 
lighting the candles, and I must — indeed 
I must arrange my hair again.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE party all assembled about ten 
o'clock, and as the dancing was not to be- 
gin till half past, Lady Murch proposed 
having some music in the large drawing- 
room, emptied of carpet and furniture. It 
was a luxury to sing in the room, and 
Mrs. Lurgan’s fine contralto voice seemed 
of twice its natural power. Gwendoline 
also sang some gay French songs, and 
the Miss Burdens, after much pressing, 
performed an Italian duet ; then Mr. Her- 
bert was entreated to sing. J// se fit prier 
for some minutes; then, throwing aside 
hesitation, boldly turned to Gwendoline 
and begged her to accompany him. Gwen- 
doline agreed, and they went to the piano ; 
there was a sound as of first guests ar- 
riving, and she hesitated, turning over 
the music. 

“Is there time?” she said. 

“Oh yes, lots. I should like to sing, 
now that I am actually before the scenes; 
here is the song I mean to sing.” 
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Gwendoline glanced at it, and flushing 
scarlet, sat down and began a brilliant 
prelude. 

Herbert’s voice was a good well-taught 
tenor, and he sang with much spirit. 


I’ sooth, my lady, your yoke is hard, 
More hard than I care to bear, 

In spite, fair lady, of flashing eyes 
And tresses of golden hair. 


I love my lady, she knows full well, 
But a slave I will not be; 

And troth, proud lady, thy haughtiness 
Will sever my heart from thee ! 


At times, my lady, so sweet art thou, 
That I cannot burst my chain ; 

And though I know that thy yoke is hard, 
Forthwith I’m a slave again ! 


But now my lady too far has gone, 
I swear that I will be free ; 

And haply, fair lady, thou’lt weep to find 
That I am as proud as thee ! 


The noise in the ante-room increased to 
a babel of voices, and Lady Murch and 
Mary went out to meet them; so that 
Herbert, finding his finale likely to lose 
its effect, ran his voice up the scale, gave 
a long shake on a high falsetto note, and 
returned to the key-note on a shower of 
well-executed triplets. 

“Bravo! bravo!” shouted Sir Joseph; 
and in the storm of applause Gwendoline 
escaped to the drawing-room, which was 
now beginning to fill. She did’ not know 
whéther to cry, to laugh, or to be indig- 
nant; but a tumult of feelings excited her, 
till she looked quite beautiful. 

“May I have the pleasure of this 
dance?” asked Mr. Reid, drawing on his 
white gloves. The music was beginning, 
and Amy’s feet were dancing already. 

“May I have the pleasure ?” 

“ Are you engaged for this dance?” 

Now all were whirling away. Even Sir 
Joseph was tempted to join a the baby 
face and disappointed look of the little 
sixteen-year-old Susie Gray. Never was 
there such a merry dance, never a better 
partner than fat Mr. Macdown, who 
danced more lightly and airily than any- 
body in the room, and who, as Captain 
Lawrence elegantly expressed it after- 
wards, “never turned ahair.” Valse suc- 
ceeded valse; lancers were few and far 
between; quadrilles were left out alto- 
gether, and the evening went on. 

“ May I have this dance at least, Miss 
Gwendoline?” said Herbert, rather sav- 
agely. 

“So sorry, I am engaged.” 

“The next, then?” 
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Gwendoline looked innocently at her 
card. 

“T am afraid.” 

“ Third, fourth, fifth.” 

“Had you not better ask me again?” 
I am engaged for the next five — no, six.” 

“To be treated again as you have treat- 
ed me the whole evening — I will not have 
it. Will you tell me who you dance this 
with?” 

“ Mr. Macdown.” 

“Oh, never mind him!” 

“ The best dancer in the room; ask me 
to throw over any one else.” 

“ The next, then?” 

“Lord Firton.” 

“ Well, forget him.” 

“A stranger— impossible! And after 
that Sir Joseph; of course I could not 
throw him over,—and then.” 

“This is our dance, Miss Gwendoline!” 
The music struck up one of the newest 
valses, and the couple whirled away. 
Herbert folded his arms and stood gloom- 
ily leaning against the wall. 

“If you are not dancing, Mr. Herbert,” 
said Lady Murch, “would you mind just 
having one valse with Miss Price? I 
think she would like it.” 

“ With all the pleasure in life.” Lady 
Murch sailed away. The instant she was 
out of sight Herbert fled; he ran down 
the back-stairs, meaning to lie derdu until 
the dance was safely over. 

“ Another dance, please, Bertha.” 

“But I am sure people will remark it, 
George. Look at Lady Murch; she is 
watching us now. Oh, what a hypocrite 
she must think me!” 

“ Never mind if she does.” 

“But I should not like to lose her good 
opinion, she has been so very kind to me.” 

“We will ask her to come and see us 
some day. Come out into the ante-room 
for a little fresh air;” and they strolled 
away together. 

In the further ante-room tea was placed. 
A door in this room led into the dining- 
room, which was not yet opened officially 
for supper. Bertha and George Leslie 
found this room empty, already arranged 
with cold refreshments, and only half 
lighted. At the end of the room they 
seated themselves on a low sofa, glad to 
get out of the gay scene fora few minutes 
alone. They were occupied with each 
other entirely when the door opened softly 
and Gwendoline came in. She started 
when she saw them, anda look of surprise 
came over her face. 

“I was going down to see if I could 
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help Amy,” she said; “Lady March 
wishes to have supper at once.” 

“1 think everything is ready,” said Ber- 
tha, trying to hide her confusion. 

“ Amy is gone down, so I think I will 
go also,” said Gwendoline; and she ran 
down the back-stairs, and Bertha and 
George once more forgot all embarrass- 
ment, and plunged again into the old 
story that is ever new. 

Gwendoline ran down-stairs to the kitch- 
en. The sound of the music was ringing 
in her ears ; perhaps it was that that made 
her cheeks so flushed and her eyes so 
brilliant. Amy was not in the kitchen; 
no one was there except Mrs. Jones, who 
was asleep before the fire, looking so mar- 
vellously peaceful that Gwendoline felt 
positively startled. She had left the 
kitchen-door wide open, and she could 
hear some one stirring in the pantry, even 
coughing a sort of cough which to her 
overstrained ears seemed to be significant. 
She stood before the kitchen-fire trying to 
make up her mind, to bend her proud 
spirit. She found herself growing more 
and more indignant, twisting her gloves 
round and round. 

Mrs. Jones stirred in her sleep. Gwen- 
doline went half-way to the door, then 
back again. Her heart beat so fast she 
felt as if she could scarcely breathe. “ He 
had no business to say it; I won’t go to 
the pantry,” she said to herself; and 
strengthening her resolve she turned and 
left the kitchen. Half-way up-stairs she 
heard the door at the top open: some one 
was coming down ; inone moment it would 
be too late. She flew down-stairs again 
without pausing to think, burst open the 
pantry-door, and panting and defiant stood 
before Herbert Montgomery. 

“I have come,” she said; “and what 
now?” 

Sir Joseph and Miss Highclere were 
treading a measure together. Her black 
satin rattled over the floor with stiffness; 
her severe features were unbent, as she 
would herself express it, and wore a kindly 
smile. 

“It is really a pleasure and encourage- 
ment to me, dear Sir Joseph,” she was 
saying, “ to see the admirable way in which 
this household succeeds. I see here the 
beginning of many and many a happy and 
contented year for yourselves, your one 
offspring, and your fies. All is in such 
perfect harmony —ages and occupations 
so well assorted, — I congratulate you upon 
having succeeded in putting your estab 
lishment on a footing likely to last with 
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comfort and happiness as long as this 
mortal coil——” She paused. 

“I hope so, Miss Highclere,” said Sir 
Joseph. “Itis very pleasant to see how 
the young things are enjoying themselves 
to-night.” 

“ This dance over, Sir Joseph, I strong- 
ly advise a period of quiet hard work, so- 
briety, and tranquillity; I will speak to 
Lady Murch about it.” 

“Do; she always is so happy to follow 
any advice she esteems so highly.” 

They made the grand chain, and stood 
side by side. 

“There is the supper-bell, Miss High- 
clere. Allow me to take you to the dining- 
room.” 

Amy’s architectural designs were much 
admired and duly discussed. The fruit 
was beautiful, the soup excellent; and the 
guests, duly warmed and replenished, be- 
gan to take their departure, saying as they 
did so that they had never before enjoyed 
an evening so much. The clock struck 
three as the last guest was about to depart. 
Lady Murch had a note to write which 
she was anxious to send by one of her 
guests, and she went in to her boudoir to 
do so. Just as she had finished it, Mr. 
Fox came in, begging her to be so very 
kind as to wait for him half a moment, as 
he wished to speak toher. He carried off 
the note. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A Low fire burnt in Lady Murch’s bou- 
doir as she sat over it waiting till the head- 
footman came back. 

“JI am so sorry to have kept you, Lady 
Murch,” he said; “and it was awfully good 
of you to wait. The factis, circumstances 
have altered with me, and I wanted to 
take the earliest opportunity of telling you 
that I must give up your service, and ——” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. 

“Come in,” said Lady Murch. “ Mr. 
Fox,” she said, holding out her hand to 
him as Herbert came in, “1 am very, very 
sorry; we will talk of this another time.” 
Herbert started, and looked inquiringly at 
Fox. 

“ Yes,” said Lady Murch, answering his 
look, “ I am grieved to lose Mr. Fox.” 

“ Lady Murch, I hope it will not put you 
to inconvenience,” exclaimed Herbert; 
“Fox really must stay on, for, indeed, I 
must positively leave in a month; most 
important reasons.” 

“I don’t know what I shall do,” said 
Lady Murch. “Perhaps we may be able 
to settle something to-morrow; it is so 
very late now. Another knock!” 
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Gwendoline and Bertha both came in, 
looking so conscious and rosy that Lady 
Murch threw up her hands. 

_“ Now, don’t say that you are come to 
give me up also; don’t say it, please! ” 

Half laughing, half crying, the whole 
story came out. Lady Murch could say 
nothing; she let them have their say, and 
then sent them all away, and went up- 
stairs half disturbed, half delighted with 
all that had occurred. 

She was in her bedroom, dressed in her 
white dressing-gown, when once more 
the door flew open and Mary came in. 
She threw herself on her knees, hiding her 
face in her mother’s lap, exclaiming — 

“Oh mamma, mamma! I shall never, 
never be happy again unless I marry the 
footman! ” 

“ What will your papa say ?” 

« He is so pleased! Do, mamma, say 
res ! 

Her daughter gone, Lady Murch was 
not yet to be allowed to go to rest. She 
was just about to get into bed, when once 
more her door opened, and there entered 
three figures, tall, prim, clad in white 
dressing-gowns and frilled nightcaps. 
Hand in hand they advanced to her, weep- 
ing. They said— 

“We have heard all, dear, dear, dear 
Lady Murch, and we have come to tell 
you that I, Agatha Burden; I, Selina 
Price; and I, Amelia Burden, will never, 
never leave you.” 

The following morning, as soon as she 
was down-stairs, after breakfasting in her 
bedroom, Lady Murch sent for Colonel 
Clarence. 

All the high spirits were subdued, partly 
by fatigue and partly by the serious nature 
of all that had occurred. 

All the morning private interviews were 
going on, and one after another those that 
had given warning were sent for. Mrs. 
Jones, who knew nothing, declared rap- 
turously that things were righting at last, 
that her kitchen-helps were learning to 
keep themselves to themselves, and she 
might hope for better times, so quietly and 
steadily the kitchen-work was done. 

Colonel Clarence had fortified himself 
with all the information he could obtain 
for Lady Murch. He pleaded for forgive- 
ness for Herbert Montgomery, the great- 
est culprit of all, acknowledging that it 
was very wrong; a wild game altogether 
that he had played, but that Lawrence was 
quite as much to blame. It turned out 
afterwards that the character and recom- 
mendation were for quite a different per- 
son —a certain Jacob Herbert, a decrepit 
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oung man, who had hitherto failed in 
verything he had undertaken; but a ten- 
pound note and a promise of more had in- 
duced the youth to allow Herbert Mont- 
gomery to slipinto his place. He pleaded 
his own cause, the determination he had 
made to win Gwendoline, who in former 
days had refused him twice, and the diffi- 
culty of approaching her in any other way. 
And Lady Murch was forced to forgive 
him, especially as her own husband was 
charmed with the story, which awoke a 
long-dormant spirit of romance in his 
breast. Fox was so great a favourite with 
them all that every one was pleased with 
his engagement to the daughter of the 
house, notwithstanding his want of for- 
tune. And George Leslie made his pretty 
betrothed more than happy by undertaking 
to finish her beloved brothers’ education 
at Eton and Cambridge. 

“There is only one little face that is 
very sad to-day,” continued the old colonel. 

“T am sorry to hear that. Whose is 
it?” said Lady Murch. 

“It is little Amy Gordon, the pastry- 
maid, who will be left behind. But Mac- 
down has been throwing so much energy 
into comforting her that I cannot help 
thinking ——” 

“ Stop, stop, stop!” cried Lady Murch, 
holding her ears — “ tell me no more.” 

“I was only going to say that with Sir 
Joseph’s interest, that post in the British 
Museum ™ 

But Lady Murch was gone; and in her 
place, facing the bewildered colonel, stood 
the helmeted form of Miss Highclere. 

“ Good-bye, Colonel Clarence,” she said ; 
“T am just going.” 

“ There is an old proverb about a falling 
house,” murmured the colonel. She did 
not hear rightly. 

“‘ Did you ask the reason of my abrupt 
departure?” she asked, grimly. “It is 
because I consider the whole concern to 
have turned out a perfect fiasco.” 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
MACAULAY. 


IT is told of Strafford that before read- 
ing any book for the first time, he wouid 
call for a sheet of paper, and then proceed 
to write down upon it some sketch of the 
ideas that he already had upon the subject 
of the book, and of the questions that he 
expected to find answered. No one who 
has been at the pains to try the experi- 
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ford’s practice: it gives to our acquisitions 
from books clearness and reality, a right 
place and an independent shape. At this 
moment we are all looking for the biog- 
raphy of an illustrious man of letters, 
written by a near kinsman, who is himself 
naturally endowed with keen literary in- 
terests, and who has invigorated his aca- 
demic cultivation by practical engagement 
in considerable affairs of public business. 
Before taking up Mr. Trevelyan’s two vol- 
umes, it is perhaps worth while, on Straf- 
ford’s plan, to ask ourselves shortly what 
kind of significance or value belongs to 
Lord Macaulay’s achievements, and to 
what place he has a claim among the 
forces of English literature. It is seven- 
teen years since he died, and those of us 
who never knew him nor ever saw him 
may now think about his work with that 
perfect detachment which is impossible in 
the case of actual contemporaries. 

That Macaulay comes in the very front 
rank in the mind of the ordinary book- 
buyer of our day is quite certain. It is an 
amusement with some people to put an 
imaginary case of banishment to a desert 
island, with the privilege of choosing the 
works of one author, and no more, to fur- 
nish literary companionship and refresh- 
ment for the rest of a lifetime. Whom 
would one select for this momentous post? 
Clearly the author must be voluminous, 
for days on desert islands are many and 
long; he must be varied in his moods, his 
topics, and his interests; he must havea 
great deal to say, and must have a power 
of saying it that shall arrest a depressed 
and dolorous spirit. Englishmen, of 
course, would with mechanical unanimity 
call for Shakespeare; Germans could 
hardly hesitate about Goethe; and a sen- 
sible Frenchman would pack up the ninety 
volumes of Voltaire. It would be at least 
as interesting to know the object of a 
second choice, supposing the tyrant were 
in his clemency to give us two authors. 
In the case of Englishmen there is some 
evidence as to a popular preference. A 
recent traveller in Australia informs us that 
the three books which he found on every 
squatter’s shelf, and which at last he knew 
before he crossed the threshold that he 
should be sure to find, were Shakespeare, 
the Bible, and Macaulay’s “ Essays.” This 
is only an illustration of a feeling about 
Macaulay that has been almost universal 
among the English-speaking peoples. 

We may safely say that no man obtains 
and keeps for a great many years such 4 
position as this, unless he is possessed of 
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of common qualities in a very uncommon 
and extraordinary degree. The world, 
says Goethe, is more willing to endure the 
incongruous than to be patient under the 
insignificant. Even those who set least 
value on what Macaulay does for his read- 
ers, may still feel bound to distinguish the 
elements that have given him his vast pop- 
ularity. The inquiry is not a piece of 
merely literary criticism, for it is impossi- 
ble that the work of so imposing a writer 
should have passed through the hands of 
every man and woman of his time who has 
even the humblest pretensions to cultiva- 
tion, without leaving a very decided mark 
on their habits both of thought and ex- 
pression. As aplain matter of observa- 
tion, it is impossible to take up a news- 
paper or a review, for instance, without 
perceiving Macaulay’s influence both in 
the style and the temper of modern jour- 
nalism, and journalism in its turn acts 
upon the style and temper of its enormous 
uncounted public. The man who now 
succeeds in catching the ear of the writers 
of leading articles, is in the position that 
used to be held by the head of some great 
theological school, whence disciples 
swarmed forth to reproduce in ten thou- 
sand pulpits the arguments, the opinions, 
the images, the tricks, the gestures, and 
the mannerisms of a single master. 

Two men of very different kinds have 
thoroughly impressed the journalists of 
our time, Macaulay and Mr. Mill. Mr. 
Carlyle we do not add to them; he is, as 
the Germans call Jean Paul, der Einzige. 
And he is a poet, while the other two 
are in their degrees serious and argumen- 
tative writers, dealing in different ways 
with the great topics that constitute the 
matter and business of daily discussion. 
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They are both of them practical enough 
tointerest men handling real affairs, and 
yet they are general or theoretical enough 
to supply such men with the large and 
ready commonplaces which are so useful 
to. a profession that has to produce literary 
graces and philosophical decorations at an 
hour’s notice. It might perhaps be said 
of these two distinguished men that our 
public writers owe most of their virtues to 
the one, and most of their vices to the 
other. If Mill taught some of them to 
reason, Macaulay tempted more of them 
‘0 declaim: if Mill set an example of pa- 
tience, tolerance, and fair examination of 
hostile opinions, Macaulay did much to 
encourage oracular arrogance, and a rather 
too thrasonical complacency ; if Mill sowed 
ideas of the great economic, political, and 
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Macaulay trained a taste for superficial 
particularities, trivial circumstantialities of 
local colour, and all the paraphernalia of 
the pseudo-picturesque. 

Of course nothing so obviously un- 
true is meant as that this is an account of 
Macaulay’s own quality. What is empty 
pretension in the leading article was often 
a warranted self-assertion in Macaulay; 
what is little more than testiness in it, 
is in him often a generous indignation. 
What became and still remain in those 
who have made him their’model, substan- 
tive and organic vices, the foundation of 
literary character and intellectual temper, 
were in him the incidental defects of a 
vigorous genius. And we have to take a 
man of his power and vigour with all his 
drawbacks, for the one are wrapped up in 
the other. Charles Fox used to apply to 
Burke a passage that Quintilian wrote 
about Ovid. “Si animz sui affectibus 
temperare quam indulgere maluisset,” 
quoted Fox, “guid vir iste prestare non 
potuerit/” But this is really not at all 
certain either of Ovid, or Burke, or any 
one else. It suits moralists to tell us that 
excellence lies in the happy mean and nice 
balance of our faculties and impulses, and 
perhaps in so far as our own contentment 
and an easy passage through life are in- 
volved, what they tell us is true. But for 
making a mark in the world, for rising to 
supremacy in art or thought or affairs — 
whatever those aims may be worth —a 
man possibly does better to indulge rather 
than to chide or grudge his genius, and to 
pay the penalties for his weaknesses rather 
than run any risk of mutilating those 
strong faculties of which they happen to 
be an inseparable accident. Versatility is 
not a universal gift among the able men of 
the world; not many of them have so 
many gifts of the spirit as to be free to 
choose by what pass they will climb “the 
steep where fame’s proud temple shines 
afar.” If Macaulay had applied himself 
to the cultivation of a balanced judgment, 
of tempered phrases, and of relative prop- 
ositions, he would probably have sunk 
into animpotenttameness. A great pugil- 
ist has sometimes been converted from 
the error of his ways, and been led zeal- 
ously to cherish gospel graces, but the 
hero’s discourses have seldom been edify- 
ing. Macaulay, divested of all the exor- 
bitancies of his spirit and his style, would 
have been a Samson shorn of the locks 
of his strength. 

Although, however, a writer of marked 
quality may do well to let his genius de- 
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assiduous or vigilant repression, trusting to 
other writers of equal strength in other 
directions, and to the general fitness of 
things and operation of time, to redress 
the balance, still it is the task of criticism 
in counting up the contributions of one of 
these strong men to examine the mischiefs 
no less than the benefits incident to their 
work. There is no puny carping nor cav- 
illing in the process. It is because such 
men are strong that they are able to do 
harm, and they may injure the taste and 
judgment of a whole generation, just be- 
cause they are never mediocre. That is 
implied in strength. Macaulay is not to 
be measured now merely as if he were the 
author of a new book. His influence has 
been a distinct literary force, and in an 
age of reading, this is to be adistinct force 
in deciding the temper, the process, the 
breadth, of men’s opinions, no less than 
the manner of expressing them. It is no 
new observation that the influence of an 
author becomes in time something apart 
from his books, and that a certain gener- 
alized or abstract personality impresses 
itself on our minds, long after we have 
forgotten the details of his opinions, the 
arguments 7 which he enforced them, 
and even, what are usually the last to 
.escape us, the images by which he illus- 
trated them. Phrases and sentences are 
a mask: but we detect the features of the 
man behind the mask. This personality 
of a favourite author is a real and power- 
ful agency. Unconsciously we are in- 
fected with his humours; we apply his 
methods; we find ourselves copying the 
rhythm and measure of his periods; we 
wonder how he would have acted, or 
thought, or spoken in our circumstances. 
Usually a strong writer leaves a special 
mark in some particular region of mental 
activity: the final product of him is to 
ffx some persistent religious mood, or 
some decisive intellectual bias, or else 
some trick of the tongue. Now Macaulay 
has contributed no philosophic ideas to 
the speculative stock, nor has he devel- 
oped any one great historic or social truth. 
His work is always full of a high spirit of 
manliness, probity, and honour; but he is 
not of that small band to whom we may 
apply Mackintosh’s thrice and four times 
enviable panegyric on the eloquence of 
Dugald Stewart, that its peculiar glory 
consisted in having “breathed the love 
of virtue into whole generations of pupils.” 
He has painted many striking pictures, 
and imparted a certain reality to our con- 
ception of many great scenes of the past. 
He did good service in banishing once for 
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all those sentimental Jacobite leanings and 
prejudices which had been kept alive by 
the sophistry of the most popular of his- 
torians, aud the imagination of the most 
popular of romance-writers. But where 
he set his stamp has been upon style; 
style in its widest sense, not merely on the 
grammar and mechanism of writing, but 
on what De Quincey described as its 
organology ; style, that is to say, in its 
relation to ideas and feelings, its com- 
merce with thought, and its reaction on 
what one may call the temper or conscience 
of the intellect. 

Let no man suppose that it matters 
little whether the most universally popular 
of the serious authors of a generation— 
and Macaulay was nothing less than this — 
affects style coupé or style soutenu. The 
critic of style is not the dancing-master, 
declaiming on the deep ineffable things 
that lie in a minuet. He is not the vir- 
tuoso of supines and gerundives. The 
morality of style goes deeper “than dull 
fools suppose.” When Comte took pains 
to prevent any sentence exceeding two 
lines of his manuscript or five of print; to 
restrict every paragraph to seven sen- 
tences ; to exclude every hiatus between 
two sentences or even between two para- 
graphs; and never to reproduce any word, 
except the auxiliary monosyllables, in two 
consecutive sentences; he justified his 
literary solicitude by insisting on the 
wholesomeness alike to heart and intelli- 
gence of submission to artificial institu. 
tions. He felt, after he had once mas 
tered the habit of the new yoke, that it be- 
came the source of continual and unfore- 
seeable improvements even in thought, 
and he perceived that the reason why 
verse is a higher kind of literary perfec- 
tion than prose, is that verse imposes 4 
greater number of rigorous forms. We 
may add that verse itself is perfected, in 
the hands of men of poetic genius, in pro- 
portion to the severity of this mechanical 
regulation. Where Pope or Racine had 
one rule of metre, Victor Hugo has twenty, 
and he observes them as rigorously as an f 
algebraist or an astronomer observes the 
rules of calculation or demonstration. 
One, then, who touches the style of a gen 
eration acquires no trifling authority ove 
its thought and temper, as well as ove 
the length of its sentences. 























The first and most obvious secret ol 
Macaulay’s place on popular bookshelves 
is that he has a true genius for narratio 
and narration will always in the eyes n0 
only of our squatters in the Australial 





bush, but of the many all over the world, 
stand first among literary gifts. The com- 
mon run of plain men, as has been noticed 
since the beginning of the world, are as 
eager as children for a story, and like 
children they will embrace the man who 
will tell them a story, with abundance of 
details and plenty of colour, and a realistic 
assurance that it is no mere make-believe. 
Macaulay never stops to brood over an 
incident or a character, with an inner eye 
intent on penetrating to the lowest depth 
of motive and cause, to the furthest com- 
plexity of impulse, calculation, and subtle 
incentive. ‘The spirit of analysis is not in 
him, and the divine spirit of meditation is 
notin him. His whole mind runs in ac- 
tion and movement; it busies itself with 
eager interest in all objective particulars. 
He is seized by the external and the su- 
>. | perficial, and revels in every detail that 
appeals to the five senses. “ The brilliant 
Macaulay,” said Emerson, with slight ex- 
aggeration, “who expresses the tone of 
the English governing classes of the day, 
explicitly teaches that good means good to 
eat, good to wear, material commodity.” 
So ready a faculty of exultation in the ex- 
ceeding great glories of taste and touch, 
of loud sound and glittering spectacle, is a 
gift of the utmost service to the narrator 
who craves immense audiences. Let it 
be said that if Macaulay exults in the de- 
tails that go to our five senses, his sen- 
suousness is always clean, manly, and fit 
for honest daylight and the summer sun. 
[There is none of that curious odour of 
_Jautumnal decay that clings to the passion 
of amore modern school for colour and 
favour and the enumerated treasures of 
subtle indulgence. ‘ 
Mere picturesqueness, however, is a 
minor qualification compared with another 
quality which everybody assumes himself 
tohave, but which is in reality extremely 
uncommon; the quality, I mean, of telling 
a tale directly and in straightforward 
order. In speaking of Hallam, Macaulay 
complained that Gibbon had brought into 
fshion an unpleasant trick of telling a 
story by implication and allusion. This 
‘§ provoking obliquity has certainly increased 
rather than declined since Hallam’s day, 
and it has reached its height and climax 
inthe latest addition of all to our works 
of popular history, Mr. Green’s clever 
@book upon the English people. Mr. 
BFroude, it is true, whatever may be his 
shortcomings on the side of sound moral 
and political judgment, has admirable gifts 
in the way of straightforward narration, 
and Mr. Freeman, when he does not press 
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too hotly after emphasis and abstains 
from overloading his account with super- 
abundance of detail, is usually excellent 
in the way of direct description. Still, it 
is not merely because these two writers 
are alive and Macaulay is not, that most 
people would say of him that he is un- 
equalled in our time in his mastery of the 
art of letting us know in an express and 
unmistakable way exactly what it was that 
happened, though it is quite true that in 
many portions of his too elaborated his- 
tory of William the Third he describes a 
large number of events about which, I 
think, no sensible man can in the least 
care either how they happened, or whether 
indeed they happened at all or not. 

Another reason why people have sought 
Macaulay is that he has in one way or 
another something to tell them about 
many of the most striking personages and 
interesting events in the history of man- 
kind. And he does really tell them some- 
thing. If any one will be at the trouble 
to count up the number of those names 
that belong to the world and time, about 
which Macaulay has found not merely 
something, but something definite and 
pointed to say, he will be astonished to 
see how large a portion of the wide his- 
toric realm is traversed in that ample 
flight of reference, allusion, and _illustra- 
tion, and what unsparing copiousness of 
knowledge gives substance, meaning, and 
attraction to that blaze and glare of 
rhetoric. 

Macaulay came upon the world of let- 
ters, just as the middle classes were ex- 
panding into enormous prosperity, were 
vastly increasing in numbers, and were 
becoming more alive than they had ever 
been before to literary interests. His 
essays are as good as a library; they 
make an incomparable manual and vade- 
mecum for a busy uneducated man who 
has curiosity and enlightenment enough 
to wish to know a little about the great 
lives and great thoughts, the shinin 
words and many-coloured ‘complexities o 
action, that have marked the journey of 
man through the ages. Macaulay had an 
intimate acquaintance both with the im- 
aginative literature and the history of 
Greece and Rome, with the literature and 
the history of modern Italy, of France, 
and of England. Whatever his special 
subject, he contrives to pour into it with 
singular dexterity a stream of rich, graph- 
ic, and telling illustrations from all these 
widely diversified sources. Figures from 
history, ancient and modern, sacred and 
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from Plautus down to Walter Scott and 
Jane Austen; images and similes from 
poets of every age and every nation, “ pas- 
toral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, 
tragical-historical; ” shrewd thrusts from 
satirists, wise saws from sages, pleasantries 
caustic or pathetic from humourists; all 
throng Macaulay’s pages with the bustle 
and variety and animation of some glitter- 
ing masque and cosmoramic revel of great 
books and heroical men. Hence, though 
Macaulay was in mental constitution one 
of the very least Shakespearian writers that 
ever lived, yet he has the Shakespearian 
quality of taking his reader through an 
immense gallery of interesting characters 
and striking situations. No writer can 
now expect to attain the widest popularity 
as a man of letters unless he gives to the 
world mu/ta as wellas multum. Sainte- 
Beuve, the most eminent man of letters in 
France in our generation, wrote no less 
than twenty-seven volumes of his incom- 
parable “ Causeries.” Mr. Carlyle, the 
most eminent man of letters in England 
in our generation, has taught us that si- 
lence is goldenin thirty volumes. Macau- 
lay was not so exuberantly copious as 
these two illustrious writers, but he had 
the art of being as various without being 
so voluminous. 

There has been a great deal of deliber- 
ate and systematic imitation of Macaulay’s 
style, often by clever men who might well 
have trusted to their own resources. Its 
most conspicuous vices are very easy to 
imitate, but it is impossible for any one 
who is less familiar with literature than 
Macaulay was, to reproduce his style 
effectively, for the reason that it is before 
all else the style of great literary knowl- 
edge. Noristhatall. Macaulay’s knowl- 
edge was not only very wide; it was both 
thoroughly accurate and instantly ready. 
For this stream of apt illustrations he was 
indebted to his extraordinary memory, 
and his rapid eye for contrasts and anal- 
ogies. They come to the end of his pen 
as he writes; they are not laboriously 
hunted out in indexes, and then added by 
way of afterthought and extraneous inter- 
polation. Hence quotations and refer- 
ences that in a writer even of equal knowl- 
edge, but with his wits less promptly 
about him, would seem mechanical and 
awkward, find their place in a page of 
Macaulay as if by a delightful process of 
complete assimilation and spontaneous 
fusion. 


We may be sure that no author could 
have achieved Macaulay’s boundless pop- 
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his contemporaries, unless 
his work had abounded in what is sub- 
stantially commonplace. Addison puts 
fine writing in sentiments that are natural 
without being obvious, and this is a true 
account of the “law” of the exquisite lit. 
erature of the Queen Anne men. We 
may perhaps add to Addison’s definition, 
that the great secret of the best kind of 
popularity is always the noble or imagina- 
tive handling of commonplace. Shake- 
speare may at first seem an example to 
the contrary; and indeed is it not a stand- 
ing marvel that the greatest writer of a 
nation that is distinguished among all na- 
tions for the pharisaism, puritanism, and 
unimaginative narrowness of its judg- 
ments on conduct and type of character, 
should be paramount over all writers for 
the breadth, maturity, fulness, subtlety, 
and infinite variousness of his concep- 
tion of human life and nature? One pos- 
sible answer to the perplexity is that the 
puritanism does not go below the surface 
in us, and that Englishmen are not really 
limited in their view by the too strait for- 
mulas that are supposed to contain their 
explanations of the moral universe. On 
this theory the popular appreciation of 
Shakespeare is the irrepressible response 
of the hearty inner man to a voice in 
which he recognizes the full note of hu- 
man nature, and those wonders of the 
world which are not dreamt of in his pro- 
fessed philosophy. A more obvious an- 
swer than this is that Shakespeare’s pop- 
ularity with the many is not due to those 
finer glimpses that are the very essence 
of all poetic delight to the few, but to his 
thousand other magnificent attractions, 
and above all, after his skill as a pure 
dramatist and master of scenic interest 
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and situation, to the lofty or pathetic set- 
ting with which he vivifies, not the sub 
tleties or refinements, but the commonest 
and most elementary traits of the com- 
monest and most elementary human 
moods. The few with minds touched by 
nature or right cultivation to the finer 
issues, admire the supreme genius which 
takes some poor Italian tale, with its 
coarse plot and gross personages, and 
shooting it through with threads of varie- 
gated meditation, produces a masterpiece 
of penetrative reflection and high pensive 
suggestion as to the deepest things and 
most secret parts of the life of men. But 
to the general these finer threads are ua- 
discernible. What touches them, and 
most rightly touches them and _ us all, i 
the Shakespearian poetry, are topics eter 
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rennial truisms of the grave and the 
Cidechanber, of shifting fortune, the 
surprises of destiny, the emptiness of the 
answered vow. This is the region in 
which the poet wins his widest if not his 
hardest triumphs, the region of the noble 
commonplace. 

A writer dealing with such matters as 
principally occupied Macaulay has not the 
privilege of resort to these great poetic 
inspirations. Yet history, too, has its 
generous commonplaces, its plausibilities 
of emotion, and no one has ever delighted 
more than Macaulay did to appeal to the 
fine truisms that cluster round love of 
freedom and love of native land. The 
high rhetorical topics of liberty and pa- 
triotism are his readiest instruments for 
kindling a glowing reflection of these mag- 
nanimous passions in the breasts of his 
readers. That Englishman is hardly to 
be envied who can read without a glow 
such passages as that in the “ History” 
about Turenne being startled by the 
shout of stern exultation with which his 
English allies advanced to the combat, 
and expressing the delight of a true 
soldier when he learned that it was ever 
the fashion of Cromwell’s pikemen to re- 
joice greatly when they beheld the enemy; 
while even the banished Cavaliers felt an 
emotion of national pride when they saw 
a brigade of their countrymen, outnum- 
bered by foes and abandoned by friends, 
drive before it in headlong rout the finest 
infantry of Spain, and force a passage 
into a counterscarp which had just been 
pronounced impregnable by the ablest of 
the marshals of France. Such prose as 
this is not less thrilling to a man who 
loves his country, than the spirited verse of 
the “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” And the 
commonplaces of patriotism and freedom 
would never have been so powerful in 
Macaulay’s hands if they had not been in- 
spired by a sincere and hearty faith in 
them in the soul of the writer. His un- 
analytical turn of mind kept him free of 
any temptation to think of love of country 
as a prejudice, or a passion for freedom as 
an illusion. The cosmopolitan or inter- 
national idea which such teachers as Cob- 
den have tried to impress on our stubborn 
islanders, would have found in Macaulay 
not lukewarm or sceptical adherence, but 
pointblank opposition and denial. He be- 
lieved as stoutly in the supremacy of 
Great Britain in the history of the good 
causes of Europe, as M. Thiers believes 
inthe supremacy of France, or Mazzini 
believed in that of Italy. The thought of 
the prodigious industry, the inventiveness, 
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the stout enterprise, the free government, 
the wise and equal laws, the noble litera- 
ture, of this fortunate island and its ma- 
jestic empire beyond the seas, and the 
discretion, valour, and tenacity by which 
all these great material and still greater 
intangible possessions had been first won 
and then kept against every hostile comer 
whether domestic or foreign, sent through 
Macaulay a thrill, like that which the 
thought of Paris and its heroisms moves in 
the great poet of France, or sight of the 
dear City of the Violet Crown moved in an 
Athenian of old. Thus habitually, with 
all sincerity of heart, to offer to one of the 
greater popular prepossessions the in- 
cense due to any other idol of supersti- 
tion, sacred and of indisputable authority, 
and to let this adoration be seen shining 
in every page, is one of the keys that 
every man must find who would make a 
quick and sure way into the temple of 
contemporary fame. 

It is one of the first things to be said 
about Macaulay, that he was in exact ac- 
cord with the common average sentiment 
of his day on every subject on which he 
spoke. His superiority was not of that 
highest kind which leads a man to march 
in thought on the outside margin of the 
crowd, watching them, sympathizing with 
them, hoping for them, but apart. Macau- 
lay was one of the middle-class crowd in 
his heart, and only rose above it by ex- 
traordinary gifts of expression. He had 
none of that ambition which inflames some 
hardy men, to make new beliefs and new 
passions enter the minds of their neigh- 
bours; his ascendancy is due to literary 
pomp, not to fecundity of spirit. No one 
has ever surpassed him in the art of com- 
bining resolute and ostentatious common 
sense of a slightly coarse sort in choosing 
his point of view, with so considerable an 
appearance of dignity and elevation in set- 
ting it forth and impressing it upon oth- 
ers. The elaborateness of his style is 
very likely to mislead people into imagin- 
ing for him a corresponding elaborateness 
of thought and sentiment. On the con- 
trary, Macaulay’s mind was really very 
simple, strait, and with as few notes in its 
register, to borrow a phrase from the lan- 
guage of vocal compass, as there are few 
notes, though they are very loud, in the 
register of his written prose. When we 
look more closely into it, what at first 
wore the air of dignity and elevation, in 
truth rather disagreeably resembles the 
narrow assurance of a man who knows 
that he has with him the great battalions 
of public opinion. We are always quite 
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sure that if Macaulay had been an 
Athenian citizen towards the ninety-fifth 
Olympiad, he would have taken sides with 
Anytus and Meletus in the impeachment 
of Socrates. A popular author must 
take the accepted maxims for granted in 
a thoroughgoing way. He must suppress 
any whimsical fancy for applying the So- 
cratic elenchus, or any other engine of 
criticism, scepticism, or verification, to 
those sentiments or current precepts of 
morals which may in fact be very two- 
sided and may be much neglected in prac- 
tice, but which the public opinion of his 
time requires to be treated in theory and 
in literature as if they had been cherished 
and held sacred semper, ubique, et ab 
omnibus. 

This is just what Macaulay does, and it 
is commonly supposed to be no heavy 
fault in him or any other writer for the 
common public. Man cannot live by 
analysis alone, nor nourish himself on the 
secret delights of irony. Andif Macaulay 
had only reflected the more generous of 
the prejudices of mankind, it would have 
been well enough. Burke, for instance, 
was a writer who revered the prejudices of 
a modern society as deeply as Macaulay 
did; he believed society to be founded on 
prejudices and held compact by them. Yet 
what size there is in Burke, what fine per- 
spective, what momentum, what edifica- 
tion! It may be pleaded that there is 
the literature of edification, and there is 
the literature of knowledge, and that the 
qualities proper to the one cannot lawfully 
be expected from the other, and would 
only be very much out of place if they 
should happen to be found there. But 
there are two answers to this. — First, 
Macaulay in the course of his varied writ- 
ings discusses all sorts of ethical and 
other matters, and is not simply a chroni- 
cler of party and intrigue, of dynasties and 
campaigns. Second, and more than this, 
even if he had never travelled beyond the 
composition of historical record, he could 
still have sown his pages, as does every 
truly great writer, no matter what his sub- 
ject may be, with those significant images 
or far-reaching suggestions, which sud- 
denly light up a whole range of distant 
thoughts and sympathies within us ; which 
in an instant affect the sensibilities of men 
with a something new and unforeseen ; 
and which awaken, if only for a passing 
moment, the faculty and response of the 
diviner mind. ‘Tacitus does all this, and 
Burke does it, and that is why men who 
care nothing for Roman despots or for 
Jacobin despots, will still perpetually turn 
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to those writers almost as if they were on 
the level of great poets or very excellent 
spiritual teachers. 

One secret is that they, and all such 
men as they were, had that of which 
Macaulay can hardly have had the rudi- 
mentary germ, the faculty of deep abstract 
meditation and surrender to the fruitful 
“leisure of the spirit.” We can picture 
Macaulay talking, or making a speech in 
the House of Commons, or buried in a 
book, or scouring his library for refer- 
ences, or covering his blue foolscap with 
dashing periods, or accentuating his sen- 
tences and barbing his phrases; but can 
ve ee think of him as meditating, as 
modestly pondering and wondering, as 
possessed for so much as ten minutes by 
that spirit of inwardness which has never 
been wholly wanting in any of those kings 
and princes of literature, with whom it is 
good for men to sit in counsel? He 
seeks truth, not as she should be sought, 
devoutly, tentatively, and with the air of 
one touching the hem of a sacred garment, 
but clutching her by the hair of the head 
and dragging her after him in a kind of 
boisterous triumph, a prisoner of war and 
not a goddess. 

All this finds itself reflected, as the 
inner temper of a man always is reflected, 
in his style of written prose. The merits 
of his prose are obvious enough. It natu- 
rally reproduces the good qualities of his 
understanding, its strength, manliness, and 
directness. That exultation in material 
goods and glories of which we have 
already spoken makes his pages rich in 
colour, and gives them the effect of a 
sumptuous gala-suit. Certainly the bro- 
cade is too brand-new, and has none of 
the delicate charm that comes to such 
finery when it is a little faded. Again, 
nobody can have any excuse for not know- 
ing exactly what it is that Macaulay means. 
We may assuredly say of his prose what 
Boileau says of his own poetry —“ Et 
mon vers, bien ou mal, dit toujours 
quelque cose.” This is a prodigious 
merit, whea we reflect with what fatal 
alacrity human language lends itself in the 
hands of so many performers upon the 
pliant instrument, to all sorts of obscurity, 
ambiguity, disguise, and pretentious mysti- 
fication. Scaliger is supposed to have re- 
marked of the Basques and their desperate 
tongue: “’Tis said the Basques under- 
stand one another; for my part, I will 
never believe it.’ The same pungent 
doubt might apply to loftier members of 
the hierarchy of speech than that forlorn 
dialect, but never to English as handled 
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by Macaulay. He never wrote an obscure 
sentence in his life, and this may seem a 
small merit, until we remember of how 
few writers we could say the same. 

Macaulay is of those who think prose as 
susceptible of polished and definite form 
as verse, and he was, we should suppose, 
of those also who hold the type and mould 
of all written language to be spoken lan- 
guage. There are more reasons for de- 
murring to the soundness of the latter doc- 
trine than can conveniently be made to fill 
a digression here. For one thing, spoken 
language necessarily implies one or more 
listeners, whereas written language may 
often have to express meditative moods 
and trains of inward reflection that move 
through the mind without trace of external 
reference, and that would lose their special 
traits by the introduction of any suspicion 
that they were to be overheard. Again, 
even granting that all composition must be 
supposed to ‘be meant by the fact of its 
existence to be addressed to a body of 
readers, it still remains to be shown that 
indirect address to the inner ear should 
follow the same method and rhythm as 
address directly through impressions on 
the outer organ. The attitude of the re- 
cipient mind is different, and there is the 
symbolism of a new medium between it 
and the speaker. The writer, being cut 
off from all those effects which are pro- 
ducible by the physical intonations of the 
voice, has to find substitutes for them by 
other means, by subtler cadences, by a 
more varied modulation, by firmer notes, 
by more complex circuits, than suffice for 
the utmost perfection of spoken language, 
which has all the potent and manifold aids 
of personality. In writing, whether it be 
prose or verse, you are free to produce 
effects whose peculiarity one can only 
define vaguely by saying that the senses 
have one part less in them than in any 
other of the forms and effects of art, and 
the imaginary voice one part more. But 
the question need not be laboured here, 
because there can be no dispute as to the 
quality of Macaulay’s prose. Its measures 
are emphatically the measures of spoken 
deliverance. Those who have made the 
experiment, pronounce him to be one of 
the authors whose works are most admira- 
bly fitted for reading aloud. His firmness 
and directness of statement, his spirited- 
ness, his art of selecting salient and highly- 
coloured detail, and all his other merits as 
a narrator keep the listener’s attention, 
and make him the easiest of writers to 
follow. 

Although, however, clearness, direct- 
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ness, and positiveness are master qualities 
and the indispensable foundations of all 
good style, yet does the matter plainly by 
no means end with them. And it is even 
possible to have these virtues so unhap- 
pily proportioned and inauspiciously mixed 
with other turns and casts of mind, as to 
end in work with little grace or harmony 
or fine tracery about it, but only overween- 
ing purpose and vehement will. And it is 
overweeningness and self-confident will 
that are the chief notes of Macaulay’s style. 
Ithas no benignity. Energy is doubtlessa 
delightful quality, but then Macaulay’s en- 
ergy is energy without momentum, and he 
impresses us more by a strong volubility 
than by volume. It isthe energy of interests 
and intuitions, which though they are pro- 
foundly sincere if ever they were sincere 
in any man, are yet, in the relations which 
they comprehend, essentially superficial. 

Still, trenchancy whether in speaker or 
writer is a most effective tone for a large 
public. It gives them confidence in their 
man, and prevents tediousness — except 
to those who reflect how delicate is the 
poise of truth, what steeps and pits encom- 
pass the dealer in unqualified propasitions. 
To such persons, a writer who is trenchant 
in every sentence of every page, who 
never lapses for a line into the contingent, 
who marches through the intricacies of 
things in a blaze of certainty, is not only a 
writer to be distrusted, but the owner of a 
doubtful and displeasing style. It is a 
great test of style to watch how an author 
disposes of the qualifications, limitations, 
and exceptions that clog the wings of his 
main proposition. The grave and con- 
scientious men of the seventeenth century 
insisted on packing them all honestly along 
with the main proposition itself within the 
bounds ofa single period. Burke arranges 
them in tolerably close order in the para- 
graph. Dr. Newman, that winning writer, 
disperses them lightly over his page. Of 
Macaulay it is hardly unfair to say that he 
despatches all qualifications into outer 
space before he begins to write, or if he 
magnanimously admits one or two here 
and there, it is only to bring them the 
—g imposingly to the same murderous 
end. 

We have spoken of Macaulay’s interests 
and intuitions wearing a certain air of su- 
perficiality ; there is a feeling of the same 
kind about his attempts to be genial. It 
is not truly festive. There is no abandon- 
ment init. It has no deep root in moral 
humour, and is merely a literary form, re- 
sembling nothing so much as the hard 
geniality of some clever college tutor of 
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stiff manners entertaining undergraduates 
at an official breakfast-party. This is not 
because his tone is bookish; on the con- 
trary, his tone and level are distinctly those 
of the man of the world. But one always 
seems to find that neither a wide range of 
cultivation nor familiar access to the best 
Whig circles had quite removed the stiff- 
ness and self-conscious precision of the 
Clapham Sect. We would give much for 
a little more flexibility, and would welcome 
even a slight consciousness of infirmity. 
As has been said, the only people whom 
men cannot pardon are the perfect. Ma- 
caulay is like the military king who never 
suffered himself to be seen, even by the 
attendants in his bedchamber, until he had 
had time to put on his uniform and jack- 
boots. His severity of eye is very whole- 
some; it makes his writing firm, and firm- 
ness is certainly one of the first qualities 
that good writing must have. But there 
is such a thing as soft and considerate 
precision, as well as hard and scolding 
precision. Those most interesting En- 
glish critics of the generation slightly an- 
terior to Macaulay,— Hazlitt, Lamb, De 
Quincey, Leigh Hunt,—were fully his 
equals in precision, and yet they knew 
how to be clear, acute, and definite, with- 
out that edginess and inelasticity which is 
so conspicuous in Macaulay’s criticisms, 
alike in their matter and their form. 

To borrow the figure of an old writer, 
Macaulay’s prose is not like a flowing 
vestment to his thought, but like a suit of 
armour. It is often splendid and glitter- 
ing, and the movement of the opening 
pages of his history is superb in its dig- 
nity. But that movement is exceptional. 
As arule there is the hardness, if there is 
also often the sheen, of highly-wrought 
metal. Or, to change our figure, his pages 
are composed as a handsome edifice is 
reared, not as a fine statue or a frieze 
“with bossy sculptures graven” grows up 
in the imaginative mind of the statuary. 
There is no liquid continuity, such as in- 
dicates a writer possessed by his subject 
and not mercly possessing it. The periods 
are marshalled in due order of procession, 
bright and high-stepping; they never 
escape under an impulse of emotion into 
the full current of a brimming stream. 
What is curious is that though Macaulay 
seems ever to be brandishing a two-edged 
gleaming sword, and though he steeps us 
in an atmosphere of belligerency, yet we 
are never conscious of inward agitation in 
him, and perhaps this alone would debar 
him from a place among the greatest 
writers. For they, under that reserve, 
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suppression, or management, which is an 
indispensable condition of the finest rhe- 
torical art, even when aiming at the most 
passionate effects, still succeed in con- 
veying to their readers a thrilling sense of 
the strong fires that are glowing under- 
neath. Now when Macaulay advances 
with his hectoring sentences and his rough 
pistolling ways, we feel all the time that 
his pulse is as steady as that of the most 
practised duellist who ever ate fire. He 
is too cool to be betrayed into a single 
phrase of happy improvisation. His pic- 
tures glare, but are seldom warm. Those 
strokes of minute circumstantiality which 
he loved so dearly, show that even in mo- 
ments when his imagination might seem to 
be moving both spontaneously and ar- 
dently, it was really only a literary instru- 
ment, a fashioning tool and not a melting 
flame. Letus take asingleexample. He 
is describing the trial of Warren Hastings, 
“Every step in the proceedings,” he says, 
“carried the mind either backward through 
many troubled centuries to the days when 
the foundations of our constitution were 
laid; or far away over boundless seas and 
deserts, to dusky nations living under 
strange stars, worshipping strange gods, 
and writing strange characters from right 
to left.” The odd triviality of the last 
detail, its unworthiness of the sentiment 
of the passage, leaves the reader checked; 
what sets out as a fine stroke of imagina- 
tion dwindles down to a sort of literary 
conceit. And so in other places, even 
where the writer is most deservedly ad- 
mired for gorgeous picturesque effect, we 
feel that it is only the literary picturesque, 
a kind of infinitely glorified newspaper- 
reporting. Compare, for instance, the most 
imaginative piece to be found in any part 
of Macaulay’s writings with that sudden 
and lovely apostrophe in Carlyle, after de- 
scribing the bloody horrors that followed 
the fall of the Bastille in 1789:—“O 
evening sun of July, how, at this hour, thy 
beams fall slant on reapers amid peaceful 
woody fields; on old women spinning in 
cottages; on ships far out in the silent 
main; on balls at the Orangerie of Ver- 
sailles, where high-rouged dames of the 
Palace are even now dancing with double- 
jacketed Hussar-officers;— and also on 
this roaring Hell-porch of a Hdtel de 
Ville!” Who does not feel in this the 
breath of poetic inspiration, and how dif- 
rerent it is from the mere composite of 
the rhetorician’s imagination, assiduously 
working to order? 

This remark is no disparagement of 
Macaulay’s genius, but a classification of 
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it. We are interrogating our own impres- 
sions, and asking ourselves among what 
kind of writers he ought to be placed. 
Rhetoric is a good and worthy art, and 
rhetorical authors are often more useful, 
more instructive, more really respectable 
than poetical authors. But it is to be said 
that Macaulay as a rhetorician will hardly 
be placed in the first rank by those who 
have studied both him and the great mas- 
ters. Once more, no amount of embellish- 
ment or emphasis or brilliant figure suf- 
fices to produce this intense effect of agi- 
tation rigorously restrained; nor can any 
beauty of decoration be.in the least a 
substitute for that touching and penetra- 
tive music which is made in prose by the 
repressed trouble of grave and high souls. 
There is a certain music, we do not deny, 
in Macaulay, but it is the music of a man 
everlastingly playing for us rapid solos on 
a silver trumpet, never the swelling diapa- 
sons of the organ, and never the deep 
ecstasies of the four magic strings. That 
so sensible a man as Macaulay should 
keep clear of the modern abomination of 
dithyrambic prose, that rank and sprawl- 
ing weed of speech, was natural enough; 
but then the effects which we miss in him, 
and which, considering how strong the 
literary faculty in him really was, we are 
almost astonished to miss, are not pro- 
duced by dithyramb but by repression. 
Of course the answer has been already 
given; Macaulay, powerful and vigorous 
as he was, had no agitation, no wonder, 
no tumult of spirit, to repress. The world 
was spread out clear before him; he read 
it as plainly and as certainly as he read 
his books; life was all an affair of direct 
categoricals. 

This was at least one secret of those 
hard modulations and shallow cadences. 
How poor is the rhythm of Macaulay’s 
prose, we only realize by going with his 
periods fresh in our ear to some true mas- 
ter of harmony. It is not worth while to 
quote passages from an author who is in 
everybody’s library, and Macaulay is 
always so much like himself that almost 
any one page will serve for an illustration 
exactly as well as any other. Let any one 
turn to his character of Somers, for whom 
he had much admiration, and then turn to 
Clarendon’s character of Falkland; “a 
person of such prodigious parts. of learn- 
ing and knowledge, of that inimitable 
sweetness and delight in conversation, of 
so flowing and obliging a humanity and 
goodness to mankind, and of that primi- 
tive simplicity and integrity of life, that if 
there were no other brand upon this odi- 





ous and accursed civil war than that single 
loss, it must be most infamous and ex- 
ecrable to all posterity.” Now Clarendon 
is not a great writer, nor even a good 
writer, for he is prolix and involved, yet 
we see that even Clarendon, when he 
comes to a matter in which his heart is 
engaged, becomes sweet and harmonious 
in his rhythm. If we turn to a prose- 
writer of the very first place, we are in- 
stantly conscious of a still greater differ- 
ence. How flashy and shallow Macau- 
lay’s periods seem as we listen to the fine 
ground-base that rolls in the melody of 
the following passage of Burke’s, and it is 
taken from one of the least ornate of all his 
pieces : — 


You will not, we trust, believe, that, born in 
a civilized country, formed to gentle manners, 
trained in a merciful religion, and living in 
enlightened and polished times, where even 
foreign hostility is softened from its original 
sternness, we could have thought of letting 
loose upon you, our late beloved brethren, 
these fierce tribes of savages and cannibals, 
in whom the traces of human nature are ef- 
faced by ignorance and barbarity. We rather 
wished to have joined with you in bringing 
gradually that unhappy part of mankind into 
civility, order, piety, and virtuous discipline, 
than to have confirmed their evil habits and 
increased their natural ferocity by fleshing 
them in the slaughter of you, whom our wiser 
and better ancestors had sent into the wilder- 
ness with the express view of introducing, 
along with our holy religion, its humane and 
charitable manners. We do not hold that all 
things are lawful in war. We should think 
every barbarity, in fire, in wasting, in murders, 
in tortures, and other cruelties, too horrible 
and too full of turpitude for Christian mouths 
to utter or ears to hear, if done at our instiga- 
tion, by those who we know will make war 
thus if they make it at all, to be, to all intents 
and purposes, as if done by ourselves. We 
clear ourselves to you our brethren, to the 
present age, and to future generations, to our 
king and our country, and to Europe, which, 
as a spectator, behoilds this tragic scene, of 
every part or share in adding this last and 
worst of evils to the inevitable mischiefs of a 
civil war. 

We do not call you rebels and traitors. We 
do not call for the vengeance of the crown 
against you. We do not know how to qualify 
millions of our countrymen, contending with 


‘one heart for an admission to privileges which 


we have ever thought our own happiness and 

honour, by odious and unworthy names. On 

the contrary, we highly revere the principles 

on which you act, though we lament some of 

their effects. Armed as you are, we embrace 
you, as our friends and as our brethren by the 
est and dearest ties of relation. 


t may be said that there is a patent in- 
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justice in comparing the prose of a histo- 
rian criticising or describing great events 
at second hand, with the prose of a states- 
man taking active part in great events, 
fired by the passion of a present conflict, 
and stimulated by the vivid interest of 
undetermined issues. If this be a well- 
grounded plea, and it may be so, then of 
course it excludes a contrast not only with 
Burke, but also with Bolingbroke, whose 
fine manners and polished gaiety give us 
a keen sense of the grievous garishness of 
Macaulay. If we may not initiate a com- 
parison between Macaulay and great 
actors on the stage of affairs, at least there 
can be no objection to the introduction of 
Southey as a standard of comparison. 
Southey was a man of letters pure and 
simple, and it is worth remarking that 
Macaulay himself admitted that he found 
so great a charm in Southey’s style, as 
nearly always to read it with pleasure, 
even when Southey was talking nonsense. 
Now, take any page of the “ Life of Nel- 
son” or the “Life of Wesley ;” consider 
how easy, smooth, natural, and winning is 
the diction and the rise and fall of the 
sentence, and yet how varied the rhythm 
and how nervous the phrases; and then 
turn to a page of Macaulay, and wince 
under its stamping emphasis, its overcol- 
oured tropes, its exaggerated expressions, 
its unlovely staccato. Southey’s “ His- 
tory of the Peninsular War” is now dead, 
but if any of my readers has a copy on his 
highest shelves, 1 would venture to ask 
him to take down the third volume, and 
read the concluding pages, of which Cole- 
ridge used to say that they were the finest 
specimen of historic eulogy he had ever 
read in English, adding, with forgivable 
hyperbole, that they were more to the 
duke’s fame and glory than a campaign. 
“Foresight and enterprise with our com- 
mandef went hand in hand; he never ad- 
vanced but so as tobe sure of his retreat; 
and never retrexted but in such an attitude 
as to impose upon a superior enemy,” and 
so on through the sum of Wellington’s 
achievements. “There was something 
more precious than these, more to be de- 
sired than the high and enduring fame 
which he had secured by his military 
achievements, the satisfaction of thinking 
to what end those achievements had been 
directed; that they were for the deliver- 
ance of two most injured and grievously 
oppressed nations; for the safety, honour, 
and welfare of his own country; and for 
the general interests of Europe and of the 
civilized world. His campaigns were sanc- 
tified by the cause; they were sullied by 
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no cruelties, no crimes ; .the chariot-wheels 
of his triumphs have been followed by no 
curses; his laurels are entwined with the 
amaranths of righteousness, and upon his 
death-bed he might remember his victories 
among his good works.” 

With this exquisite modulation still de- 
lighting the ear, we open Macaulay’s “ Es- 
says,” and stumble on such sentences as 
this: “That Tickell should have been 
guilty of a villany seems to us highly im- 
probable. That Addison should have 
been guilty of a villany seems to us highly 
improbable. But that these two men 
should have conspired together to commit 
a villany seems to us improbable in a ten- 
fold degree.” 'Q javdv, kal mapyprapdv, Kal 
puaporatov! Surely this is the very bur- 
lesque and travesty ofastyle. Yetitis a 
characteristic passage. It would be easy 
to find a thousand examples of the same 
vicious workmanship, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find a page in which these cut and 
disjointed sentences are not the type and 
mode of the prevailing rhythm. 

What is worse than want of depth and 
fineness of intonation in a period is all 
gross excess of colour, because excess of 
colour is connected with graver faults in 
the region of the intellectual conscience. 
Macaulay is a constant sinner in this re- 
spect. ‘he wine of truth is in his cup a 
brandied draught, a hundred degrees above 
proof, and he too often replenishes the 
lamp of knowledge with naphtha instead of 
fine oil. It is not that he has a sponta- 
neous passion for exuberant decoration, 
which he would have shared with more 
than one of the greatest names in litera- 
ture. On the contrary, we feel that the 
exaggerated words and dashing sentences 
are the fruit of deliberate travail, and the 
petulance or the irony of his speech is 
mostly due to a driving predilection for 
strong effects. His memory, his direct- 
ness, his aptitude for forcing things into 
firm outline, and giving them a sharply- 
defined edge, — these and other singular 
talents of his all lent themselves to this 
intrepid and indefatigable pursuit of effect. 
And the most disagreeable feature is that 
Macaulay was so often content with an 
effect of an essentially vulgar kind, offen- 
sive to taste, discordant to the fastidious 
ear, and worst of all, at enmity with the 
whole spirit of truth. By vulgar we cer- 
tainly do not mean homely, which marks a 
wholly different quality. No writer can 
be more homely than Mr. Carlyle, alike in 
his choice of particulars to dwell upon, 


and in the terms or images in which he 
describes or illustrates them, but there is 
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also no writer further removed from vul- 
garity. Nor do we mean that Macaulay 
too copiously enriches the tongue with in- 
fusion from any Doric dialect. For such 
raciness he had little taste. What we find 
in him is that quality which the French 
call brutal. The description, for instance, 
in the essay on Hallam, of the license of 
the Restoration, seems to us a coarse and 
vulgar picture, whose painter took the 
most garish colours he could find on his 
palette and laid them on in untempered 
crudity. And who is not sensible of the 
vulgarity and coarseness of the account of 
Boswell]? “If he had not been a great 
fool, he would not have been a great 
writer . . . he was a dunce, a parasite, and 
a coxcomb,” and so forth, in which the 
' shallowness of the analysis of Boswell’s 
character matches the puerile rudeness of 
the terms. Here, again, is a sentence 
about Montesquieu. “The English at 
that time,” Macaulay says of the middle 
of the eighteenth century, “considered a 
Frenchman who talked about constitutional 
checks and fundamental laws as a prodigy 
not less astonishing than the learned pig 
or musical infant.” And he then goes on 
to describe the author of one of the most 
important books that ever were written as 
“specious but shallow, studious of effect, 
indifferent to truth — the lively president,” 
and so forth, stirring, in any reader who 
happens to know Montesquieu’s influence, 
a singular amazement. We are not con- 
cerned with the judgment upon Montes- 
quieu, nor with the truth as to contempo- 
rary English opinion about him, but a 
writer who devises an antithesis to such a 
man as Montesquieu in learned pigs and 
musical infants, deliberately condescends 
not merely to triviality or levity but to flat 
vulgarity of thought, to something of mean 
and ignoble association. Though one of 
the most common, this is not Macaulay’s 
only sin in the same unfortunate direction. 
He too frequently resorts to vulgar gaudi- 
ness. For example, there is in one place 
a certain description of an alleged practice 
of Addison’s. Swift had said of Esther 
Johnson that “ whether from her easiness 
in general, or from her indifference to per- 
sons, or from her despair of mending 
them, or from the same practice which 
she most liked in Mr. Addison, I cannot 
determine ; but when she saw any of the 
company very warm in a wrong opinion, 
she was more inclined to confirm them in 
it than to oppose them. It prevented 
noise, she said, and saved time.” * Let 


* Forster’s Swift, i. 265. 
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us behold what a picture Macaulay draws 
on the strength of this passage. “If his 
first attempts to set a presuming dunce 
right were ill-received,” Macaulay says of 
Addison, “he changed his tone, ‘ assented 
with civil leer,’ and lured the flattered 
coxcomb deeper and deeper into absurd- 
ity.” To compare this transformation of 
the simplicity of the original into the gro- 
tesque heat and overcharged violence of 
the copy, is to see the homely maiden of 
a country village transformed into the 
painted flaunter of the city. 

One more instance. We should be 
sorry to violate any sentiment of 7d ceuvov 
about a man of Macaulay’s genius, but 
what is a decorous term for a descrip- 
tion of the doctrine of Lucretius’s great 
poem, thrown in parenthetically, as the 
“silliest and meanest system of natural 
and moral philosophy”? Even disagree- 
able artifices of composition may be for- 
given when they serve to vivify truth, to 
quicken or to widen the moral judgment, 
but Macaulay’s hardy and habitual re- 
course to-strenuous superlatives is funda- 
mentally unscientific and untrue. There 
is no more instructive example in our lit- 
erature than he, of the saying that the ad- 
jective is the enemy of the substantive. 


In 1837 Jeffrey saw a letter written by 
Macaulay to a common friend, and stating 
the reasons for preferring a literary to a 
political life. Jeffrey thought that his 
illustrious ally was wrong in the conclu- 
sion to which he came. “As to the tran- 
quillity of an author’s life,” he said, “I 
have no sort of faith in it. And as to 
fame, if an author’s is now and then more 
lasting, it is generally longer withheld, and 
except in afew rare cases it is of a less 
pervading or elevating description. A 
great poet or a great original writer is 
above all other glory. But who would 
give much for such a glory as Gibbon’s? 
Besides, I believe it is in the inward glow 
and pride of consciously influencing the 
destinies of mankind, much more than in 
the sense of personal reputation, that the 
delight of either poet or statesman chiefly 
consists.” And Gibbon had at least the 
advantage of throwing himself into a con- 
troversy destined to endure for certuries. 
He, moreover, was specifically a historian, 
while Macaulay has been prized less as a 
historian proper, than as a master of liter- 
ary art. Nowa man of letters, in an age 
of battle and transition like our own, fades 
into an ever-deepening distance, unless he 
has while he writes that touching and im- 
pressive quality, — the presentiment of the 
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eve ; a fecling of the difficulties and inter- 
ests that will engage and distract mankind 
on the morrow. Nor can it be enough for 
enduring fame in any age merely to throw 
a golden halo round the secularity of the 
hour, or to make glorious the narrowest 
limitations of the passingday. If we think 
what a changed sense is already given to 
criticism, what a different conception now 
presides over history, how many problems 
on which he was silent are now the famil- 
iar puzzles of even superficial readers, we 
cannot help feeling that the eminent man 
whose life we are all about to read, is the 
hero of a past which is already remote, 
and that he did littleeto make men better 
fitted to face a present of which, close as 
it was to him, he seems hardly to have 
dreamed. JOHN MoRLEy. 





From Good Words. 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 
AUTHOR OF “LADY BELL,” ETC 


CHAPTER XII. 
A NEW DAY’S-MAN AT THE MANOR. 


IT was again spring, always late, cold, 
and bleak among those eastern downs 
approaching the coast. The fogs from 
Holland alternated with the whistling 
winds that blew over the German Ocean, 
lashing it to a fury, and raising on that 
long line of unshcltered sandy shore per- 
fect whirlwinds of sand. These’threat- 
ened to bury the inhabitants in their 
houses, as it buried their gardens, which 
were dug out annually. 

Yet hardy fisher-folk and traders clung 
in great clusters for centuries — back 
even 40 the Danish invasion, to such 
towns as Cheam, and had thriven and 
flourished in the There was as stout 
and faithful a population inland, who had 
settled on the bare, wide meadows, with 
deep ditches and slow streams, and who 
had fattened in them like their own oxen. 
Into strong, shrewd, stubborn natures 
they had taken the great, plain, unvarying 
traits of the landscape around them, and 
cherished it as far before the gardens of 
roses or frowning grandeur of mountains 
with which the imaginations of more sen- 
sitive people had on occasion tried to 
tickle the fancies of those dwellers in an 
eastern county. 

There were not more staunch country- 
men in all England. Not in soft and 
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bold, flowery and rocky Devon, which, to 
complete its contrasts, breaks into vast 
moorlands —not in the bowery hop-gar- 
dens of Kent, or the sunny wheat-fields 
and shady coppices of Berkshire, or the 
romantic glories of hill and dale in Derby- 
shire — was there a more home-loving, at- 
tached population than was to be found in 
that county to which belonged Cheam and 
Saxford. There were many such stirring 
coast-towns, the birthplace of ancient 
mariners and naval heroes of all time, 
with forests of shipping, old market-places, 
and fine old churches; and there were 
many such sturdy little villages, with small, 
square-towered, thatch-roofed churches 
and churchyards ene | and turfy, on th 

outskirts, and general stores for shops.\ 
and inns — half inns, half alehouses —for }, 
village centres. \ 

As extremes meet, so in the extremes 
of prose in this land there was a curious, 
as it were unconscious, poetry, just as on 
its noisy, weather-worn quays, and in its 
crowded town lanes, and in some of its 
quiet, slumbrous halls and heavy, com- 
fortable farmhouses, sad enough trage- 
dies had been enacted. 

And that late, cold spring-time of the 
east counties, which the very natives 
would deplore, had an unspeakable fresh- 
ness in its blustering gales, and in the 
lingering frost-nips that contended with the 
increasing warmth of its sunshine, and with 
the springing sap of all life, such as no 
tender, b:lmy spring of the south or the 
west could command. It may be that it re- 
quires youth and health, or at least the rec- 
ollections and associations of youth and 
health, to appreciate such rough, coy 
springs; but given the conditions, and no 
fair judge will deny that under all its dis- 
advantages the much-belied east-coast 
spring has a charming something, invig- 
orating and bracing, that is denied all 
other springs, and which is well-nigh worth 
their counterbalancing attractions. 

A pedestrian who was in the neighbour- 
hood of the manor, and who, by the way, 
was not an east-countryman, revolved 
some of these thoughts. The flats were 
not dull, wearisome, and. heavy beyond 
bearing, but in their wide space and mo- 
notony, their comparative emptiness and 
loneliness, had something of the impres- 
siveness, and even something of the vague 
sadness, which captivates the wanderer 
among mountains. The chill of this 
spring-time was not mere grey cloudiness, 
piercing to the bone and marrow, but was 
also illumined pure blue, that got into the 
blood and roused it to such sensibilities 
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and raptures as mere soothing softness 
and mildness of atmosphere could never 
evoke. 

The pedestrian was a young man who 
looked hardly more than a lad, save for a 
certain spring of manliness about him, By 
his dress he was of the working-class, and 
his fustians had been donned new and 
clean for the occasion. He was of the 
middle size, fairly but rather slightly 
built, with a face not so regular and cor- 
rect of moulding as it was weil bronzed in 
colour and bright and pleasant in expres- 
sion. He had lively dark eyes, which 
suited with what was seen of the wavy 
black hair, inclining to curl crisply under 
the straw hat. 

If this young fellow were on the tramp 
from one situation to another, or in search 
of work, he was not much pressed. He 
walked along with a light step, to take in 
the landscape in its mental and moral im- 
port, as wellas in its bold outlines and 
practical statistics. He even paused to 
lean on agate not far from the manor- 
house, to watch a little cavalcade that ap- 
proached it, coming home from field-work 
in the gathering twilight along a field- 
path by a ditch-side. 

The party consisted of three or four 
outworkers, who might be a detachment 
from the main village gang. The group 
was of the usual kind, even in the princi- 
pal figures which caught the gazer’s 
eye. Perhaps because he was not alto- 
gether country-bred, the figures struck 
him. A tawny-haired young man, instead 
of riding his plough-horse walked by it 
and its fellow, on which was mounteda 
woman in a sun-bonnet and short skirts, 
sitting as on a side-saddle, though on the 
bare back of the horse, which jogged 
along with the slow, solemn pace of a 
work-horse ; the jingling accoutrements 
sounding through the stillness as it jour- 
neyed to its stable. 

The man was between the stranger and 
the rider, so that he could not see the face 
of the amazon. He judged her to be 
young simply because the only other wom- 
an of the party was so old to be engaged 
in field-work that, had age been a title and 
not an impediment to such a progress, she 
would certainly have been the mounted 
woman. 

As the group turned in before the way- 
farer, and took the road to the manor, he 
followed in their track. He was just in 
time to see the rider alight, still with her 
back to him —lifted down by the princi- 
pal man — when she went up to the head 
of the horse, put an arm for a moment 
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lightly round its broad neck, and patted 
its long face with the other hand, as say- 
ing good night, with thanks, to a familiar 
acquaintance, before she passed into the 
old house. 

The stranger was now close to those 
who were left of the party — the old wom- 
an and a man as old, who were taking 
their way to an outhouse, and a younger 
man, who was about to help the leader to 
take the horses to the stable. 

“You beant seeking quarters for the 
night here?” said the head man, inter- 
rogatively, first noticing and addressing 
the follower. “This here is a farmhouse, 
but the willage is a little bit fudder on.” 

“Thank you,” said the stranger, speak- 
ing clearly but slowly, and with a little 
hesitation. “Yes, 1 want quarters, to be 
sure. I suppose I shall get them at the 
first alehouse ; but I should not object to 
a spell of work too, if any master here- 
abouts would take a stranger fellow on to 
do an odd turn.” : 

“ A stranger in them parts,” said Long 
Dick, as if he were confirming the other’s 
statement so far. “I dunno know your 
face, and your tongue ain’t ourn.” 

“TI have lived a good deal in London,” 
said the stranger; “you may call me a 
cockney chap, if you like, for I cannot 
take a mouthful of my words as you do, 
but must clip them short.” 

“Be you town-bred?” was the next 
question. 

“Well, I ain’t exactly either town or 
country bred, but part of both,” said the 
stranger evasively, and reddening through 
the brown of his cheek. “If you wish to 
know what I have worked at, I’ve tried 
mechanics — but. must I answer all these 
questions before I get an answer to my 
question, whether a day’s-man is taken on 
at a time on this or any other neighbour- 
ing farm?” 

“You are acockie chap to go againa 
man axing where and what you ’a been 
when you are axing a place,” said Long 
Dick, in the derisiveness of superior wis- 
dom. “I take it you'll find fault next 
with me axing your name?” 

“ No—look here, mate, I call myself 
Joel Wray,” said the man with a laugh, 
either at his own unreasonableness, or 
from his sense of any little peculiarity in 
his name. 

“ And what may be turning you into the 
fields — we ’a enough of agricultural la- 
bourers ina general way —when you've 
been bred to mechanics, as you say? I 
suppose that be the carpentering and join- 
ing, Or, as you seem a swellish sort of 
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town feller,” said Long Dick, with a slow 
smile, “ you may ’a been in the cabinet- 
making line?” As he spoke Dick gave 
a look at the other’s hands, which had 
seen wind and weather like his face, but 
which were certainly not the horny hands 
of a labourer. 

“T have made both cart-wheels and 

chairs and tables in my time,” said the 
young man, with a little solemnity, as if 
his time had been that of a patriarch, and 
as if it cast a shadow backwards over him 
and his bronzed face and crisp curling black 
hair.. “ Now, I am inclined to doa little- 
field-work for a change, and to try how you 
ploughmen lads fare. I suppose you have 
no objection ?” 

“ No, I han’t; it would come ill off my 
hand,” said Long Dick, candidly, “for I 
’a liked change in my day, though I’m 
a sort on settled now; and that minds me 
that you are but a whipper-snapper, if I 
may call you so, of a young feller, with 
less hair on your face than I ’a, to speak 
of trying how us ploughmen lads fare, as 
if you were a mighty sight above us in 
power and age.” 

“Forgive me,” said Joel, not at all 
offended by being thus pulled. up and 
brought to book. “It is a bad trick I 
have of speaking as if I were somebody. 
I suppose I caught it from being a widow’s 
son, and living a good deal at home with 
my mother and sister. You know how 
women spoil a fellow. At the same time, 
is there not some saying about the quality 
of the goods not depending entirely on 
the size of the bundle? Now I dare say 
you beat all the country round in wres- 
tling-matches,” continued the speaker, sur- 
veying Dick’s grand proportions with a 
mixture of admiration and undauntedness ; 
“but if I were to have a throw with you, 
I should make some fight to keep my 
own.” 

“Tt’s like you ’ould, for you d’ be 
plucky,” said Dick, not above being pro- 
pitiated by the compliment to his physical 
supremacy. “I ’on’t deny that I can keep 
my head, and I ’a kep it ere now: but 
them days are over with me,” said Dick, 
assuming very much the same venerable 
tone which his companion had adopted 
and quickly dropped. “I ’a no more 
time for wrestling and boxing and sich 
riotous demeanours. I’ve as good as 


sobered down into a judge.” 

“ Married, perhaps?” said Joel with a 
comical twinkle in his lively black eyes, 
which implied that he saw the giant in fancy 
a bond-slave to some mite of a woman. 

“None so fast,” said Long Dick, with 
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shy but unmistakable pleasure in the sug. 
gestion; “not mated yet, but mappens 
nigh-hand it.” 

“Well, I wish you joy of the missus to 
be,” said Joel, a little flippantly for so 
short an acquaintance, “and I won’t keep 
you standing here all night; I must push 
on to get into quarters.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Long Dick as the 
young man was moving off; “I can put 
you on getting a job for one day; we want 
to be through with the hoeing on the wheat 
in the thirty-acre to-morrer. I know Mus- 
ter Paul, that’s our bailiff, won’t have nowt 
to say again an odd hand; rudder the other 
way, if you’ll put your shoulder to the 
hoe and dunna root out weeds and plants 
at oncet. I'll send Ned here to the Brown 
Cow, where you'll put up, to rouse you 
and set you on the field afore six in the 
mornin’. What do you say to that?” 

“ Done,” said Joel, “and I’ll owe youa 
good turn some other day.” 

“ Bor, he’s flush with his good turns for 
a strange young man out on work,” said 
Dick to himself, as he turned away with 
his vanity slightly wounded by having his 
patronage freely received and then as 
freely returned to him with a gratuitous 
payment in future favours, as given by an 
equal at least. 

But Long Dick was not proud, as he 
would have said, and he rather took to 
this brisk young journeyman — cockney, 
as he had called himself, with his hail- 
fellow-well-met and Jack-alike airs. Cock- 
neys were strange cattle to Long Dick, 
who had a hankering to know more of 
them, while, as in the case of most slow 
people, such briskness of assertion and 
retort as this specimen had shown, proved 
an attraction for him. At the same time 
he was guilty of chuckling quietly at the 
notion of the mess the young mechanic 
would be likely to make of even so simple 
a country matter as wheat-hoeing; and if 
he stayed on and helped to load and un- 
load a cart or two of miller’s stuff or cattle- 
food, the manor might show him what his 
mechanic’s manhood was made of, set his 
legs tottering and his arms giving way, 
and him crying out for help, for as bold 
and conceited as he had been. “Serve 
him right and do him good,” said Dick, 
compounding for the malice of the thought 
by the consideration, “His comb be too 
high for so young a cock, either in town 
or country; the sooner it’s cropped the 
better for him, I pound it.” 

The next morning, in spite of Dick's 
having kept his word as to rousing the aux- 





iliary, to his disgust, Joel Wray, the town 
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and country mechanic, did not make his ap- 
pearance in the thirty-acre till the whole 
of the other workers had assembled and 
were hard at work. 

The delinquent showed little shame for 
his remissness. “I’m about in time,” he 
said, cheerfully looking round at his fel- 
low-workers, “ which is saying a good deal 
for a first start on so raw a morning.” 

“ To them as has cheek to make it, that 
may be an excuse,” said Dick sharply, for 
he was now in harness at the head of his 
gang, and like Mrs. Balls, Dick in office 
and Dick out of office was a somewhat 
different person; “but I ’a heerd that a 
mechanic as was too late for his yard was 
fined and written down for every minute 
he lost to his master.” 

“I shouid think I know fines to my 
cost,” said Joel shrugging his shoulders, 
and then he said no more, being occupied 
in taking up the hoe that was lying ready 
for him, and after quick observation pro- 
ceeding to copy closely the practice of his 
next neighbour. 

Of course he did it rather clumsily at 
first, and got into grief at short intervals, 
entangling his hoe with other hoes, making 
lunges forward and almost losing his bal- 
ance in his zeal, pulling himself up and 
falling out of the row in the opposite di- 
rection, and annihilating not only the 

lants which must perish in the process, 

ut those not destined for slaughter, so as 
to leave staring and gaping blanks in the 
regular rows of loosened and relieved 
wheat. 

His operations were narrowly watched 
and highly appreciated by the village girls, 
who had assembled in full force, having 
been electrified by the news issuing from 
the Brown Cow, and circulating from end 
toend of Saxford cre bedtime the night 
before, that a strange working-lad had 
come to the place, and had been taken on 
fora day to help to do the wheat-hoeing 
in the thirty-acre. 

The announcement was like that of the 
arrival of a distinguished stranger at a 
watering-place hotcl, who may be expect- 
ed to join its Zable d’ héte, and show him- 
self in the drawing-room in thy: evening. 

And this was a case in which the 
stranger had few of his own sex to com- 
pete with, in preparing to take his part in 
the unfamiliar crowded scene. Wheat- 
hoeing is tor the most part given over to 
women, with a few men to direct, restrain, 
and generally rule over them. The men 
on this occasion were Long Dick — whose 
bow, if Dick cared to think so, was doubly 
strung, seeing he had not only a mis- 
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tress and queen in Pleasance Hatton, but 
the humblest of slaves in Lizzie Blenner- 
hasset— Ned Case, his underling, who 
was little better than a hobbledehoy, and 
was but one lad at the best, and old Miles 
Plum, the cattle-feeder, and he, besides 
being grizzled, wrinkled, and bent with 
age, hada grizzled, wrinkled, bent wife of 
his own, working in the field. 

It may be guessed what a treasure a 
new day’s-man in the thirty-acre was on 
this day to the Saxford girls. How gos- 
sip with regard to his age, his height, his 
saucy dark eyes and bold bearing, and 
town-bred polish and wit, had fairly ex- 
hausted itself, until the Blennerhasset 
girls and Sally Griffiths and Sue Case and 
the Prynnes had dared each other’s open 
jeers and taunts, and outdone each other 
in getting up, at a moment's notice, some- . 
thing smart, a touch here and there of a 
red petticoat or a blue neckerchief in their 
ordinary soiled field-clothes. 

These quick aspirants to his favour 
were prepared to sniggle a challenge to 
the stranger’s awkwardness, to be followed 
by swift encouragement to any chatter 
and romping which the rules of the field 
and Long Dick’s oversight would permit. 

But there was something disappointing 
about the smart young town journeyman ; 
for all his smartness he showed himself 
simple in not seeing the approaches which 
were made to him, and in not responding 
to one of them. 

The more boisterous and giddy of the 
girls were speedily mortified and in a man- 
ner put down by being forced to find that 
Joel Wray’s whole attention was concen- 
trated on his work, and that he was bent 
on overcoming its difficulties. 

Long Dick in office was not more dis- 
posed to discretion and diligence in pre- 
serving discipline and ensuring indust 
than the volunteer was of his own accor 
More than one rustic nose cocked itself 
indignantly while the corresponding head 
was tossed disdainfully, and the over- 
looked hoer muttered to herself or her 
next neighbour, “ Stoopid snail,” an equiv- 
alent in east-country dialect for mutf or 
prig, while she gave a regretful sigh to 
the fact that so likely a young lad, fresh 
from Lun’on or some other great town, 
whom she should have supposed up to all 
gallantry, was so incapable of’ a country 
flirtation. 

The morning was one of those pale grey 
mornings when the sun is silvery, not 
golden, and has as little effect in the mat- 
ter of warmth as the moon; when there is 
a dense dew approaching to the whiteness 
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of hoarfrost on the grass and hedge- 
leaves; when the morning breeze has the 
asperity of salt in its blowing due east; 
such a morning as was apt to prevail even 
in the most favourable spring weather at 
Saxford and Cheam. Yet the wheat grew 
strong and hardy in the climate, and the 
very weeds, as lol Wray found to his 
trouble— wild mustard, bugloss, wild 
chamomile — were of the toughest. 

“Take care, Wray,” said Long Dick 
warningly, as Joel made one of he lunges; 
“but you ain’t making so bad a job of it 
for a beginner,” he added benevolently, 
seeing that his assistant was willing to 
work, and feeling inclined to make some 
atonement for proposing to snap him up on 
account of his delay in turning out to 
work, 

“Tt ain’t very difficult,” answered Joel 
with spirit, stopping and resting on his 
hoe, and always ready to talk; “it would 
be easy enough supposing you were used 
to it; it is only its long continuance which 
could be complained of. If it call forth 
skill, it should not be uninteresting, while 
it is a great deal better worth, being means 
to a useful end, than croquet, for instance 
— I mean cricket,” said Joel, staring hard 
at the long stretches of meadows glittering 
under low sun-rays on their thickly-beaded 
surface. “I take it there are famous 
cricket-grounds and cricket-players in this 
region.” 

“TI take it there be,” said Long Dick 
with a grin; “but we don’t stop to speak 
on cricket or on nothink when we are 
wheat-hoeing; we keeps our breath for 
our works.” 

“All right,” acquiesced Joel, returning 
instantly to his hoe, and going at the weeds 
doggedly. 

The long row of hoers worked steadily 
fopa while, and then when Long Dick was 
at the opposite end of the row, a girl next 
to Joel Wray said to her neighbour on the 
other hand, “ Be madam not coming out 
to-day?” 

Joel started slightly at the question, and 
listened for the answer. 

““Missus Balls has the rheumatiz, and 
has growed so fine that she wants a gal 
to do her house-work of a mornin’ afore 
startin’; but yonder comes Pleasance, I 
do declare.” 

A young woman was advancing through 
the field to the workers, with the rays of 
the morning sun striking upon her without 
dazzling her or those who looked at her. 
She was dressed the same as the other 
women, except that her petticoat, instead 
of being red in colour, was purple like the 
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bloom of heather, and for the usual rough 
jacket she wore a soft grey shawl crossed 
in front and knotted round her waist likea 
child’s shawl. She had the same sun- 
bonnet, thick boots, and thick worsted 
gloves as the restof the girls, for they 
were better off than the men in the last 
respect. Joel had found that manly cus- 
tom required the men to work with their 
hands bare, and had had his hands grow 
swollen and blue in the surly cold. 

The young woman had to pass in front 
of Joel; as she did so she glanced curi- 
ously at him; while he, aroused by the 
nickname which the girls had given her, 
looked up from his work and stared full at 
her. To his surprise, almost to his con- 
sternation, he saw, irradiated by the sil- 
very beams of the morning sun, a lovely 
young woman with a face full of health, 
spirit, and that refinement which is born 
only of intelligence. To put the finishing 
touch to the picture, while she had clearly 
prepared to take her share in the hoeing, 
she still wore such a pair of spectacles as 
men have a habit of associating with school 
lore and professional dignity. 

Joel Wray, — who had his own antece- 
dents and his own storehouse of associa- 
tions in the midst of the widely different 
surroundings, — by a strange trick of 
thought recalled, not Tennyson’s bucolic 
amazons, who might have been appropri- 
ate in the field, but one of the Princess’s 
“ sweet girl graduates.” 

The new-comer crossed over to Long 
Dick, exchanging friendly greetings as she 
went, and then Joel guessed that she must 
be the woman whom he had seen riding 
home on one of Dick’s plough-horses on 
the previous afternoon. 

Dick came forward to meet her, and 
Joel heard her say to him in an anxious 
voice, speaking in a manner that had here 
and there a trace of the east-country ac- 
cent with a country phrase, but was still 
the unmistakable manner of speaking of 
an educated person, — 

“What do you think of Daisy this 
morning, Dick? I’m sure she is better, 
though the flings ain’t gone yet. She 
turned her head and looked at me as if she 
knew me when I went into the stall, and 
after I gave her the mash she wanted to 
rub her head against my arm.” 

“Wool, that be a good sign in itself,” 
said Dick, more as if he were eager to 
gratify the girl than as if he had an assur 
ance of the recovery of some horned 
favourite. 

He made as if he would have her work 





next him, but she slipped by him, aod 
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took up her position near the old woman 
who had also been on the scene the day 


. before. 


The new girl began to hoe with the ease 
of a trained, vigorous young arm. Joel 


“cast stealthy glances at her, for she puz- 


zled and fascinated him, even to the risk 
of causing him to lose ground in the prog- 
ress he was — 

The sun rose higher, and its young 
warmth began to be felt by the workers ; 
their hum of conversation, which had 
arisen in spite of Long Dick’s assertion 
that they kept their breath for their 


“works,” subsided, and left room for the 


larks’ carols to fill the air. 

Joel’s arms began to ache, but the girl 
at whom he looked ever and anon betrayed 
no symptom of giving in. She worked 
steadily. Evidently she was not out upon 
trial like him, or working from some fancy, 
but on the same terms as her companions. 
When she stopped it was only to pick up 
the hoe which the older woman beside her 
had let the weeds drag out of her hand, 
and to give her a little help in demolishing 
a formidable group of rag-wort and thistles, 
and with that the girl resumed her own 
task, and plodded at it as if the plodding 
were the grand end of life. 

Joel was not going to be beaten by a girl 
in spectacles with a tongue above her posi- 
tion, he was not going to be beaten by any- 
body. He did congratulate himself that 
his first bout of wheat-hoeing was to be 
but for one day, but he managed to keep 
his aching arms in motion and to do some 
service for the wage that was in store for 
him, until the dinner-hour, when both the 
village and the manor being near, the 
workers dispersed to their meal. 

Joel did not suffer his arms to fall to his 
sides too obtrusively, but neither did he 
accompany any group on its way to rest 
and refreshment, and join in its discussion 
of that and similar day’s work, and of day- 
labourers’ interests generally, which would 
have been in better keeping with his pre- 
tensions. He felt a little discomfited, he 
could hardly tell why. In place of going 
back to the village he strolled away and 
sat down in solitude by the side of a ditch, 
and ate the bread and cheese and drank 


‘the bottle of ale with which he had, as he 


had judged, furnished himself orthodoxly. 
Then he shied pebbles at supposititious 


-water-rats in the ditch, and watched yel- 


low-hammers tapping at the snails in their 


Shells in order to procure their dinner. 


He was able to resume work a little re- 
freshed, and to continue working, incited 
to endurance by the sight of the beautiful 
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young woman in the knotted, grey shawl 
and spectacles, who had turned up duly 
with Long Dick and the lad, and the old 
man and woman, and had set herself to 
work as if she had been born to hoe wheat 
—which, for all the discrepancies that im- 
pressed Joel vividly, she might have been, 
and as if she did it with all the satisfaction 
in the world. 

Just before the thirty-acres field was 
cleaned, to Joel’s secret relief, a little 
diversion occurred in the work; a hoer’s 
hoe struck on a nest of field-mice. A lit- 
tle exclamation and momentary gathering 
round the spot followed. To Joel’samuse- 
ment, several of the working-girls evinced 
as much repugnance, and even terror, as 
their sisters in a drawing-room might have 
betrayed on a similar excavation. The 
very old woman, who might be concluded 
beyond the age of affectation, cried out, 
though she had been used to beasteses 
all her life, them sort allers made her 
feel creepy, and she could not agree with 
her sister who had once carried a pair in 
her pocket to a gentleman as wanted them 
for a favourite cat. 

In the mean time Long Dick had taken 
up the young mice in his hand, and the 
girl in spectacles, in place of retreating 
like the most of her companions, was 
standing close to him, bending down to 
examine the vermin narrowly. 

“ What sleek little velvet coats, and what 
fine little paws they’ve got, Dick!” she 
cried, in ecstasy, “and what bright little 
eyes !—they are past the blind stage — 
and what funny little noses !—they are a 
great deal prettier than either puppies or 
kittens.” 

“Should you like me to carry en to the 
manor, Pleasance?” he said, answering a 
longing expression of her eyes; “you 
could put ’en in a cage and feed en on a 
little milk and crumbs, and tame en easy 
in no time.” 

“Like an organ-boy?” she said with a 
girlish, pleased laugh. “What would 
Mrs. Balls say? She says I am worse 
than any herd she ever knew with animals 
already.” 

“Mor! never mind Missus Balls,” said 
Dick smiling back on her, “ I’ll manage 
en.” 

The mice were laid aside and tied up 
securely in Dick’s handkerchief, and the 
work of the field went on as before, while 
Joel Wray said to himself sardonically, 
“A -sweetheart’s offering from that firie- 
looking, giant lout to the missus to be; 
unmistakably she is his match in beauty; 
but what a strange young Woman to make 
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pets of mice! She is nota bit like a boy, 
either, except that she seems simple and 
frank in her way.” 

The hoeing of the field was finished 
within the afternoon, and the hoers accom- 
panied Long Dick and the servants from 
the manor in a round by the house before 
they went back to the village, in order to 
be paid for that and their week’s previous 
work, by Lawyer Lockwood’s bailiff, who 
hact a room at the back of the manor-house 
which he used as an office. 

Joel Wray was following the rest, having 
walked last, with the three men, in the 
rear of the girls, when Long Dick, having 
handed over the handkerchief full of mice 
to Pleasance, who received them tenderly, 
and with the kindness and fearlessness of 
a born naturalist, decoyed the stranger lad 
to the barn, and told him to wait there till 
Ned yoked a cart which was to carry grain 
to a particular windmill. 

“Tt ain’t sundown,” said Dick, “and 
we ain’t a-goin’ to go with the women, 
and call the arternoon’s work made out 
by two hours and a bit’s turn at such 
holiday-making as wheat-hocing. There 
d’ be a fine breeze risin’; we be bound to 
take a yokin’ on grain to Miller Morse’s 
hopper to-night yet. You'll len’ us a hand 
with the sacks, now, ’ont you?” 

“ Ay, I’m your man,” said Joel, a little 
proudly, as if seeing through the mischief, 
and setting it at nought. 

The cart was soon yoked, and brought 
in front of the barn-door, from which the 
sacks of grain were to be carried and put 
into the cart, to be conveyed thence to the 
mill. The horse in the cart stood obedi- 
ently without any driver, while Long Dick 
an. Ned went into the barn, and, bowing 
their backs like beasts of burden, pulled 
whole sack-loads on their shoulders, and 
trfidged out with them tothe cart. Young 
Ned panted and laboured under his load, 
but Long Dick walked without a strain, 
and rose from under his burden, shaking 
himself, like a man who had felt the car- 
riage more of a play than a toil. 

Joel Wray came forward and succeeded 
in hoisting a sack on his back, nay, he 
walked, keeping a straight line with it, to 
the cart, and laid it down with its fellows, 
but when he turned round his sun-burned 
face was violently flushed, the sweat was 
hanging in drops on his forehead, and on 
his hands and wrists the sinews might be 
seen standing out like cords. 

Ned and Long Dick took second loads, 
and Joel set his teeth and proposed to 
follow their example. 
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“He’s game,” said Dick under his 
breath, half pleased, half disappointed. 

“Dick!” called Pleasarice. She had 
come out with some grain to the fowls, 
and was standing watching the men ata 
little distance. “Dick!” she said again, 
with more authority and reproach than she 
knew that she was expressing in her un- 
dertone, “don’t let him; don’t you see 
that he’s not fit like you and Ned?” 

But before Dick could do more, undér 
his own load, than give a half-stifled growl 
to Joel to desist, the latter had laid hold 
on the remaining sack, pulled it on to his 
shoulders, staggered with it somzhow to 
the cart, and, having let it go, turned to 
Pleasance with a face as white as it had 
been red, and saying faintly, “ Thank you; 
but I don’t shirk any job that I’ve un- 
dertaken,” made a motion to lift his straw 
hat, before he obeyed the bailiffs “ Hie! 
hie! young man; do you want your day’s 
wage?” from the open window of his 
room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DORA IN THE HARVEST-FIELD. 


THE new day’s-man departed as he had 
come, on the day following that of his 
work in the wheat-field, leaving no trace 
of him behind, but he turned up again 
with the first days of harvest. 

He told. Long Dick, whom he came 
across, that he had been on the tramp all 
the time, except when he worked odd 
days to any farmer who would take him 
on. 

His appearance coincided with his story. 
His moleskins were no more like the new 
suit that he had worn on his first arrival, 
than the uniform of a soldier who has 
secn a campiign is like the same uniform 
as it was put oa spick and span from the 
regimental tailor. His complexion, natu- 
rally brown, had acquired the nut and 
berry browaness of a gypsy, or an Italian, 
a tint which dark complexions take on, 
even in this country, from constant expo- 
sure to sunand weather, and which is quite 
distinct from the brick red that hot sum 
mers bring to such faces as Long Dick’s. 

Joel Wray also walked a little lame, 
which he explained by saying thit he had 
over-walked himself. Young Ned, who 
saw Wray’s feet, bore his testimony that 
they had been blistered to the last degree 
an: not attended to, and that, even yet, It 
it must require no small effort for him to 
walk in a countryman’s boots. 

But the spirit of the young man was a 
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abated ; he was as inclined as ever to pro- 
pose to himself fresh adventures, as per- 
suaded as ever that what man did he 
could do, as prone to assert and defend 
himself ; and when he was free to speak 
he hac still a tongue of his own specially 
given to asking questions, in short, he re- 
appeared as plucky and cheeky, as Long 
Dick had called him. 

Now in no place, and in no circum- 
stances, is the proverb that “a rolling 
stone gathers no moss” more weighty 
than in the country, among agricultural 
labourers. Even Long Dick, who had 
tried his hand at more than one craft, and 
was fond of change and movement, held 
that it was no feather in the rover’s cap, 
when the smart young mechanic pro- 
claimed without hesitation, that he had 
been on the tramp, only doing odd days’ 
work, and was still unsuited with a situa- 
tion, for that matter did not seem desirous 
of finding one. 

But even among the few corn-fields of 
the great pasture-lands, harvest coming 
on at once, far and near, made a rush 
on labourers. Neither had Long Dick 
seen anything in Joel Wray to qualify his 
first sneaking kindness for the brisk 
strange youngster who had gone far to 
prove that when he was engaged, he would 
work to the extreme limit, ay, and beyond 
the limit of his ability. 

Therefore Dick mentioned the stranger 
a second time to the bailiff, and the bailiff 
took Joel cn readily in the exigency of the 
moment, and on Dick’s word. 

Joel had learned better behaviour in 
one respect. He did not sleep in on this 
occasion, but was up with the earliest, 
and abroad from the Brown Cow, and on 
the field of action, the special field of 
wheat which was to be cut, before a scythe 
or sickle had been put into it. 

It might be that the golden glow of the 
sunshine, which was only deliciously tem- 
pered from its noontide fervour, on the 
July morning, did not demand such a sac- 
rifice of ease and comfort even from a 
young mechanic, as the cold silveriness 
of the spring sunrise. Or it might be that 
a hardly acknowledged haunting curiosity 
and interest which had gone with the 
stranger and mixed itself up in all his 
dreams and devices, and had drawn him 
back to the same locality, led him out 
thus carly on the chance of pleasing an 
idle fancy or of satisfying his inquisitive- 
ness. 

It was a splendid summer morning — 
all the more splendid that the excessive 
clearness. of the atmosphere, as if it had 
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dropped all its dew on the earth, enabled 
a gazer to see miles, on every side, of 
emerald green pasture, with their herds of 
cattle and droves of horses — not a veil of 
haze, not a bank of grey or white cloud, 
fleecy or curdled, intervening to break the 
remote blue line of the horizon. It did 
not bode good in the eyes of those who 
were watching for fine weather. 

Lawyer Lockwood had so far con- 
formed to the march of time as to have 
scythes as well as sickles in employment 
on his fields. He must have made still 
farther concessions to public opinion and 
had a reaping-machine, except for the fact, 
that not only were his corn-fields few, but 
that those of | his neighbours being equally 
limited, there had been no room for the 
admission of more than one or two of 
those great overthrowers of harvest cus- 
toms to arouse the wonder, envy, and wrath 
of the population between Saxford and 
Cheam. 

The scythes were for Long Dick, Ned, 
and old “Miles Plum. Joel Wray had 
seized one, but he had been authorita- 
tively ordered to lay it down. 

“ Do’ee want to cut off your own legs or 
ourn?” demanded Dick. “You may be 
used to saws and files, but you know you 
ain’t uscd to mowing udder grass or corn.” 

And to the young man’s mortification at 
first he was sentenced to a place and a 
sickle with the women, who cut the corn in 
their own division of the field, or else 
bound the corn which had been cut, after 
the men. 

It was at the height of the milking and 
cheese-making season; but harvest, like 
marriage and death, according to old coun- 
try customs, broke all other engagements. 
The milk at the manor was saved up for 
days, and made into special cream and 
skim-milk cheeses, while not only Pleas- 
ance, but all the staff of village girls ordi- 
narily engaged in the dairy, took part in 
what was wont to be coveted by young and 
old and middle-aged, over all the yearly 
round of labour, because with the work — 
and it was hard work under a hot sun— 
there came also the old-as-the-fields joy of 
the harvest, and the crowning triumph of 
the ingathering. 

The women, to old Phillis Plum, were 
in more becoming while not less suitable 
dress, even without a reference to the 
heedless stranger journeyman, than that 
in which Joel had seen them at the hoe- 
ing. The season warranted it, and cus- 
tom had established it. There was a 
standard fashion for the harvest-field as 
there is for a ball-room. 
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' ‘The women had discarded their heavy 
woollen clothing and put on gowns, many 
of them kept fresh for the first day of the 
harvest. Any jackets that were worn by 
the elder women were white or brightly 
striped. Aprons came under the same 
rule, being light in texture as well as in 
colour, fit to be rolled up round the waist, 
not to interfere with the wielding of the 
sickle or the binding of the sheaves, and 
to be let down over the lap to receive the 
food sent from the farm or the village, and 
eaten in the field, or to be gathered to- 
ether to hold the heads of corn if glean- 
ing were permitted as the last act on the 
field, the great spoils of which had been 
already carted into the farm-yard. The 
sun-bonnets or hoods were also of lighter 
material, and were mostly white in colour. 
They were only trying to the older wom- 
en. They madea far from unbecoming fin- 
ish to the gay and tender patches of pink 
or blue or buff, in which a painter might 
miss rich depth of colour, but which to 
the ordinary looker-on were sweet as the 
tints of wild roses, harebells, and prim- 
roses, into which the rest of the women’s 
attire resolved itself. 

Pleasance Hatton had a chintz-patterned 
gown, which, though it was of common 
calicot, looked dainty and cheerful as the 
flower of the little eye-bright. Her tucked- 
up apron was white, like the aprons of 
pe grterd madams and dames and duchesses 
of centuries gone, and as she was fond of 
having her aprons; for she would say if 
aprons would not wash, she did not see 
what use they could be for; she could not 
— an apron which was not of washing- 
stuff. 

Her white hood shaded a face like a 
Hebe’s, with something of a youthful 
Minerva’s in it, whether the last something 
werg a lingering reflection of the specta- 
cles, which were not worn on the present 
occasion, or of tlte breadth of forehead 
between the hazel grey eyes, that the 
spectacles often aided. 

Joel Wray found that he had not been 
mistaken in his estimation of her remark- 
able face and bearing. He concealed his 
feelings, but he could have gazed upon 
her like one entranced. She remembered 
him as the young mechanic who had 
joined them for a day in the spring-time, 
‘and who had stood up gallantly to his 
work when it threatened to be too much 
for his strength and training. She gave 
him a smile and a little friendly nod of 
recognition, which filled him with delight. 

Long Dick proposed that she should be 
of the party who bound after the scythes ; 
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but she said no, she wanted to prove her 
skill with the sickle. 

“ She ain’t the missus that was to be — 
not yet,” said Joel Wray to himself, with 
a sense of relief and satisfaction as illogical 
and incoherent as the phrase. 

Then Joel placed himself with alacrity, 
like Hercules among Omphale’s women, 
contriving boldly that his station should 
be between Pleasance and old Phillis 
Plum’s ; andthe work commenced. There 
was no room for conversation as the reapers 
grasped handfuls of the russet straw, and 
stored sheaf after sheaf on the newly- 
made stubble. Joel was content not ae 
with the sunny fields, the wealth of grain, 
the corn-cockle, blue-bottle, poppy, and 
marigold that flecked it with brilliant blos- 
soms, but with watching the busy-handed, 
blythe-hearted young woman beside him, 
and comparing her in his fancy to Nau- 
sicaa, to Hermann’s Dorothea, to Eppie in 
the bothie with the Highland name. His 
mass of desultory reading had furnished 
him with widely varying comparisons, at 
least as abundant and available as the 
mechanics’ institutes and libraries scat- 
tered broadcast over the country. 

The first interruption was the cruel 
roughness and sharpness of the stubble, 
which caused him, limping already as he 
stepped forward, keeping pace with the 
waving line, to swerve beyond conceal- 
ment. 

“Ah, Ned has told us,” she said, ad- 
dressing him with hurried softness and 
pity, for she could not help observing and 
being slightly disturbed by his close study 
of her, “ you have been over-walking your- 
self; but you are to stay with Miles Plum 
at the offices to-night, to save you from 
having to go and come from the village, 
and we shall. make dressings for those 
poor feet of yours, so that they shall not 
pain you much to-morrow.” 

Joel, a little subdued in his irrepressible 
frankness a murmured his 
thanks gratefully, begging her not to speak 
or think of rane. ey herself for so con 
an evil on his part; and withal he looked 
his thanks still more than he spoke them, 
so that Pleasance said no more, though 
she could not regret what she had said. 

The next thing was her surreptitiousl 
observing the struggle which he made with 
his pain and his awkwardness —for he 
was as awkward at corn-cutting as at 
wheat-hoeing —to keep himself up to the 
mark of the women, and to do at least as 
much work as they did. 

Pleasance did not say anything, for the 
stranger lad was but the very slightest ac- 
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quaintance of hers; and besides, in her 
intuitive delicacy and sympathy, she felt 
that he was vexed already at having to 
maintain such a struggle, and that he 
would be still more vexed if attention 
were called to it, or if it were as much as 
spoken of between her and him. 

But though Pleasance said nothing, she 
thought the more ; and it may be recorded 
of her with regard to this thought, that if 
women have an extravagant admiration for 
bodily strength and skill in a man, they are 
touched in another way, even to the quick, 
to see a man do brave battle against odds, 
with a true man’s spirit that yet exceeds 
his strength and his skill. 

The third thing was, that in giving a 
desperate stroke Joel Wray cut himself 
sharply just above the wrist. 

Pleasance cried out, “I was afraid you 
would do that,” and then stopped, blush- 
ing, but she did not stop acting: she 
quickly took her handkerchief from her 
pocket and proceeded to tie up the wound. 

“It is nothing,” he said, almost gruffly ; 
and it was a cut as shallow as it was sharp, 
but he suffered her to staunch the bleed- 
ing and protect the injury by the folds and 
knot of her handkerchief, thinking that if 
it had been artery that had been cut, she 
would have sprung to him, or to any man 
or woman on the field, to compress it and 
bind it together, with the same quivering 
closed lips, and eyes with the moisture 
held back in them, careless for the pain to 
herself, only bent on serving another in 
such a ministration. 

In a few moments he was at work again, 
with her working by his side, and, as he 
told himself with a foolish boyish thrill, 
having her token on his arm. 

At mid-day came the hour’s rest and 
the meal, eaten only on harvest and hay- 
making occasions on the field. The rarity 
of the circumstance, together with the har- 
vest atmosphere, gave it somewhat of a 
festival character, to which Mrs. Balls, 
with sundry elderly assistants who were 
appointed to provide the refreshment, did 
their best to contribute, by supplying full 
pitchers of cyder and great piles of bread 
and cheese. 

The repose as well as the food was wel- 
come —a hundredfold more welcome than 
it could be at a picnic, as that queer fish 
Joel Wray reflected. 

There was not much leisure, to be sure, 
to look around and see how the “field” 
employed itself. After having cleared 
away the victuals with the magic celerity 
of healthy appetites set on edge by a long 
morning’s work, the lad Ned and some of 
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the women spurred on old Miles Plum to 
spend a little of his scant remaining 
breath in a quavering song the beginning 
and end of which was a lavish enco- 
mium on a highly estimable grey mare. 
A few of the younger girls got up and 
strolled away to pull straws and blow 
away dandelion-seeds, in order to tell 
each other’s fortunes. 

Despatch was necessary for these feats, 
in which not all the company were privi- 
leged to join; for just before the con-° 
clusion of the first spell of work, Long 
Dick’s scythe broke, and he was force 
to go off with it, reprobating his fate, to 
have it mended in his uncle’s smithy, 
where Lizzie Blennerhasset would gladly 
find him a bite to eat in lieu of the harvest 
meal which he lost. 

“Tt is an ill wind which blows nobody 
good,” reflected Joel Wray, irrelevantly ; 
and undoubtedly Long Dick was saved 
from some annoyance, for the stranger 
hovered round and kept by Pleasance 
Hatton, in the interval, in a manner which 
the quick village gossips began to remark. 

It seemed only one or two blissful min- 
utes to Joel Wray, that he sat beside 
Pleasance Hatton — not indeed outwardly 
apart from the others, only at one end of 
the semicircle, with the waving corn sum- 
moning them to fresh exertions behind 
them, and the field with its trophies of 
sheaves and ricks, the far-reaching pas- 
tures, the windmills, and the barges com- 
ing and going on the stream before them 
—surely the most peaceful of country 
landscapes. 

Joel’s tongue, which had been tied by a 
rush of feelings early in the day, was 
loosed now, and he talked freely and flu- 
ently, in his sharply clipped, smoothly 
rounded speech, which had such an echo 
of Pleasance’s own. 

Oh, how perilously winning was that 
ready, intelligent talk to Pleasance, com- 
ing upon her as if with the revival of old 
equal intercourse, which was no sooner 
heard than it filled her with a yearning 
sense of the vacancy and isolation that 
had preceded the unlooked-for experience ! 
It came upon her with the sharp joy of 
surprise and the bliss of wonder. Yet 
Joel Wray was saying no morc than did 
she not think spare old Miles Plum — 
now that he had finished his poetic praise 
of his grey mare, and was whetting his 
scythe — was like the figure of death on a 
tombstone? And were not the shapes 
and voices of the children who had 
strayed up from the village ostensibly 
with messages to their mothers and sis 
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with the scene? 

One of the children, a pretty little tod- 
dling boy, belonged to the daughter of 
the bailiff—the last, a stout figure in 
farmer’s garb of grey coat and grey hat, 
with a resolute mottled face and wiry 
whiskers, had just come on the field, to 
see how the work was progressing. The 
daughter, somewhat more refined than the 
ordinary women around her, half way be- 
tween a rustic anda lady, had followed 
her father with a letter which had ar- 
rived for him and required an answer. 
Her child seeing his grandfather, ran and 
clasped the familiar knees, holding up 
the little fists clenched upon all the flowers 
which they were able to hold. 

Pleasance’s and Wray’s eyes fell simul- 
taneously on the group, and simultane- 
ously they turned with a flash of pleased 
recognition to each other. “ Dora,” ex- 
claimed Wray. “Grandpapa’s Flowers,” 
exclaimed Pleasance. 

“TI saw the play acted in one of the 
theatres before | left London; it is very 
popular,” said Joel, clearing his throat. 

“Tread the story first by Mary Russell 
Mitford, and then by Tennyson. I used 
to read Miss Mitford’s stories, and I have 
Tennyson’s earlier poems,” said Pleasance, 
quite naturally and easily, so long accus- 
tomed to the discrepancies between her 
education and her position, that she had 
quite forgotten how they would strike a 
stranger. 

He looked amazed and stared for a mo- 
ment, and then said — 

“Oh, I suppose you have good work- 
ing-people’s libraries in the country, as 
well as in the town.” 

“No,” she said, “I am sorry to say 
there are not, and I should be sorrier, but 
that grown-up people in our class hardly 
read at all in the country, at least that is 
my experience. The’ vicar has a Sunday- 
school library which serves the boys and 
girls as long as they continue at school; 
after they leave it they mostly give up 
reading.” 

“But you” — he ventured and paused. 

She did not seem to look upon the ob- 
servation as a liberty, though a little re- 
serve stole over her in her answer. 

“] was not educated here, and I havea 
number of books —they scem a number 
in this quarter,” she corrected herself with 
a little laugh, “1 read them still when | 
have spare time. The theatre must stand 
in the place of books to many people, and 
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mat eem them many things very delight- 

He wondered if she were laughing at 
him, and if there were not only native in- 
telligence so far cultivated, but sarcasm 
in the thoughtful eyes. But she was 
looking at him quite simply, and he 
guessed that while she might have a little 
book-knowledge, of which she had made 
the most, she was in a delusion about the 
theatre, supposing it a place where histor- 
ical dramas and moving moral tragedies 
were acted for the instruction and im- 
provement of the poople. 

He did not wish to undeceive and dis- 
appoint her, he felt instinctively that she 
would be disappointed if he told her, that 
the theatre was a place where people 
went only to be entertained. She might 
say next, was not instruction — instruc- 
tion not in science and art, but in greater 
human truths, struggles and conquests, the 
highest and best entertainment, or make 
some other equally wise, unanswerable 
speech. There was no wise speech with 
which he would not credit those flexible 
yet firm lips. 

He preferred to say evasively, where 
her last sentence was concerned, “ The 
‘Dora’ that I saw played, was neither 
written by Miss Mitford nor by Tennyson, 
but by one Charles Reade.” 

“How odd that they should all three 
choose the same simple little text!” she 
said. “ But don’t you think that writers 
must all go back to first duties as well as 
to first feelings ?” 

He was saved an answer by the signal 
for the harvest work to recommence. 





From The Athenzum. 
LETTERS, AND JOURNALS OF 

GEORGE TICKNOR.* 

Tus “ Life of George Ticknor ” will be 
welcomed by many Englishmen who have 
travelled in the United States, for it will 
bring to mind one of the pleasantest of 
houses, and one of the kindlicst of hosts. 
They will recall the street that faced the 
green elms on the Boston Common, the 
well-known door, the hospitable greeting. 
They will see once more that noble libra- 
ry, rich in its stores of English and of 
Spanish literature, in its gift-books from 
Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, and many 
others, in its folios of historical and liter- 
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ary autographs ; and, best of all, they will 
hear again the conversation of George 
Ticknor himself, so var‘ed, so full of in- 
formation and of soundest sense. 

Elsewhere in Boston they might, per- 
haps, find a more ostentatious luxury, but 
nowhere’ greater cultivation or a more 
exquisite refinement. Elsewhere they 
might meet with more boldness in the 
formation of opinions, or greater brilliancy 
in their expression, but nowhere such a 
balanced judgment or an intellect trained 
more carefully. Nor was anything more 
delightful than Mr. Ticknor’s readiness to 
assist by his information or advice any one 
who might ask his aid. It was the same 
forall. It might be merely that some young 
traveling Englishman was _ consulting 
him as to the best tour, or the political 
relations of the various States. It might 
be that some great statesman, like Daniel 
Webster, was going to make a speech, 
and (the note lies now before us) begs 
Mr. Ticknor to write out for him “ those 
verses in Virgil, in which he so beautifully 
describes the motions of the heavenly 
bodics.” Or, again, Lord Stanhope is 
editing his “ Miscellanies,” and it is to 
Mr. Ticknor that he turns for information 
about Washington and André. It was 
unlikely that the special knowledge would 
be wanting. It was impossible that the 
kindly willingness should fail, 

Those of us who have known Mr. Tick- 
nor only through his great work, the 
“History of Spanish Literature,” or as 
the biographer of Mr. Prescott, will feel 
something of surprise in the discovery 
that the interest of these memoirs lies less 
in their literary tlran in their social aspects. 
But Mr. Ticknor was no mere student. 
He was a man of society and of the world. 
He travelled much, and he went nowhere 
without making the acquaintance of the 
most remarkable men of each country that 
he visited. He kept the most careful 
diaries, noting down the descriptions and 
the conversations of those he met, and 
these diaries form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the book before us. At Boston he 
was busy as professor at Harvard, or in 
founding the Boston Library, or engaged 
in his own literary work. In Europe he 
was scarcely less busy,—collecting and 
arranging his materials, learning all that 
could be learnt, seeing all that could be 
seen. 

He was born at Boston in 1791, was a 
student at Dartmouth College, and was 
then admitted to the bar, but, after a 
year’s experience, he resolves on giving 
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up the law, and in 1815 he comes to Eu- 
rope in order to study at Gottingen. 

On reaching Liverpool, his first intro- 
duction is to Roscoe, and then, on his 
way to London, he stops at Hatton to 
visit Dr. Parr, who astonished him not a 
little by observing, “ Sir, I should not 
think I had done my duty if I went to bed 
any night without praying for the success 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

In London, Mr. Ticknor formed a 
friendship with Lord Byron; two men 
more unlike in every respect can hardl 
be conceived of, and it is amusing to think 
of Byron impressing his visitor as being 
“simple and unaffected,” or of his speak- 
ing “of his early follies with sincerity,” 
and of his own works “with modesty.” 
It is amusing, too, to hear that,as Lady 
Byron is going out for a drive, “ Lord 
Byron’s manner to her was affectionate; 
he followed her to the door, and shook 
hands with her, as if he were not to see 
her fora month.” The following curious 
anecdote shows that Byron was no less 
unpatriotic in his views than Dr. Parr 
himself. Mr. Ticknor is calling upon him, 
and Byron is praising Scott as the first 
man of his time, and saying of Gifford 
.that no one could have a better disposi- 
tion, when — 


Sir James Bland Burgess, who had some- 
thing to do in negotiating Jay’s Treaty, came 
suddenly into the room, and said abruptly, 
“My lord, my lord, a great battle has been 
fought in the Low Countrics, and Bonaparte 
is entirely defeated.” — “ But is it true?” said 
Lord Byron, “is it true?” —‘ Yes, my lord, 
it is certainly true; an aide-de-camp arrived 
in town last night; he has been in Downing 
Street this morning, and I have just seen him 
as he was going to Lady Wellington’s, He 
says he thinks Bonaparte is in full retreat 
towards Paris.” After a moment’s pause, 
Lord Byron replied, “ I am d—d sorry for it ;” 
and then, after another slight pause, he added, 
“T didn’t know but I might live to see Lord 
Castlereagh’s head ona pole. But I suppose 
I sha’n’t now.” And this was the first im- 
pression produced on his impetuous nature by 
the news of the battle of Waterloo. 


But Byron is not Mr. Ticknor’s only Lon- 
don friend, and we read of a breakfast 
with Sir Humphry Davy, “a genuine 
bookseller’s dinner” with Murray, and a 
visit to the author of “ Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming.” 

Gottingen, however, is the object of his 
journey, and at Géttingen he remains for 
the next year anda half. If he does not 
learn to scorn the delights of society, he 
has, at least the resolution to live the la- 
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borious days of the earnest student. He 
works at five languages, and works twelve 
hours in the twenty-four. Greek, Ger- 
man, theology, and natural history seem 
chiefly to claim his attention, but he is 
also busy with French, Italian, and Latin, 
and manages at the same time to keep up 
his English reading. He is much amused 
with the German professors, and describes 
them with no little humour. There is 
Michaelis, who asks one of his scholars 
for some silver shoe-buckles, in lieu of a 
fee. There is Schultze, who “looks as if 
he had fasted six months on Greek pros- 
ody and the Pindaric metres.” There is 
Blumenbach, who has a sharp discussion 
at a dinner-table, and next day sends down 
three huge quartos all marked to show his 
authorities and justify his statements. 

During a six weeks’ vacation there is a 
pleasant tour through Germany, and at 
Weimar Mr. Ticknor makes the acquaint- 
ance of Goethe, who talked about Byron, 
and “his great knowledge of human na- 
ture.” 

And now, in the November of 1816, there 
came an intimation that Harvard College 
wished to recall Mr. Ticknor to his old 
home, and give him the professorship of 
French and Spanish literature. It was a 
matter of difficulty for him to make a 
final decision, and a year passes before he 
determined to accept the charge, and a 
year and a half more before he enters 
upon its duties. 

Meanwhile he leaves Géttingen, visits 
Paris, Geneva, and Rome, and then goes 
on to Spain. In Paris he sees Madame 
de Staél, but she is ill and dying. She 
tells him: — 


Il ne faut pas me juger de ce que vous 
voyez ici. Ce n’est pas moi, ce n’est que 
l’ombre de ce que j’étais il y a quatre mois, — 
et*une ombre, qui peut-étre disparaitra bientt. 


He meets Madame Récamier, and Cha- 
teaubriand, and Humboldt, and has some- 
thing interesting to tell of each. 

At Rome he sees much of the prin- 
cess Borghese (Pauline Bonaparte), with 
whom he is somewhat astonished : — 


At Lucien’s, where a grave tone prevails, 
she is demure as a nun ; but in her own palace, 
where she lives in great luxury, she comes out 
in her true character, and plays herself off in 
a manner that makes her as great a curiosity 
as a raree-show. 


When in Spain, Mr. Ticknor is busy 
learning Spanish, and collecting Spanish 
books, and here he Jays the groundwork 
for that special literary distinction, for 
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One 
of the most beautiful descriptions in the 
whole book is his description of the Alb 


which he is now so widely known. 


hambra. Itis too long for the quotation 
of more than a single sentence : — 


Here you pass under superb rows of oaks 
and elms, whose size and regularity prove to 
you that they are the same where those proud 
kings walked, who claimed to themselves the 
title of emperor and sultan; and a little fur- 
ther on you find yourself in a thicket as wild 
as the original fastnesses of nature. Some- 
times you meet with a fountain that still flows 
as it did when tales of Arabian nights were 
told on its borders, and sometimes you find 
the waters burst from their aqueducts, and 
bubbling over the ruins of the palaces, or 
pouring in cascades from the summit of the 
crumbling fortifications. 


At Malaga he met Madame de Teba, 
who was afterwards Madame de Montijo, 
the mother of the empress of the French. 
Mr. Ticknor was greatly charmed with 
her, and considered her 


the most cultivated and the most interestin 

woman in Spain... . Young and beautiful, 
educated strictly and faithfully by her mother, 
a Scotchwoman, who, for this purpose, carried 
her to London and Paris, and kept her there 
between six and seven years, — possessing 
extraordinary talents, and giving an air of 
originality to all she says and does, she unites, 
in a most bewitching manner, the Andalusian 
grace and frankness to a French facility in her 
manners, and a genuine English thoroughness 
in her knowledge and accomplishments. She 
knows the five chief modern languages well, 
and feels their different characters and esti- 
mates their literature aright; she has the 
foreign accomplishments of singing, playing, 
painting, etc., and the national one of dancing, 
in a high degree. In conversation she is bril- 
liant and original; and yet, with all this, she 
is a true Spaniard, and as full of Spanish feel- 
ing as she is of talent and culture. 


On his way home he stops at Paris, 
and meets Talleyrand, who says of Amer- 
ica (what would he say now?), “C’est ua 
pays remarquable, mais leur luxe, leur 
luxe est affreux.” 

Again in London, he is a frequenter of 
Holland House, where “there was no al- 
loy but Lady Holland,” and where he be 
comes known to Mackintosh, Sydney 
Smith, and Brougham. Then there are 
visits to Hatfield and to Woburn. In 
short, there is no one so eminent as not 
to feel drawn to this cultivated and pleas 
ant scholar of the New World, and there 
are few places among the stately homes of 
England where he would not be a wel 
come guest. 

But all this social success failed to 
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spoil him, though it tended, no doubt, to 


increase the natural fastidiousness of his’ 


taste. Itis curious to find him speaking 
of Hazlitt and Godwin as “ these people,” 
and to hear him contrast, with the par- 
ties to which he usually went, a “ Satur- 
day’s Night Club” at Hunt’s, where — 


Lamb’s gentle humour, Hunt’s passion, and 
Curran’s volubility, Hazlitt’s sharpness and 
point, and Godwin’s great head full of cold 
brains, all coming into contact and conflict, 
and agreeing in nothing but their common 
hatred of everything that has been more suc- 
cessful than their own works, made one of the 
most curious and amusing o//a podrida I ever 
met. 


For an opposite reason, Wilberforce 
does not entirely please him; “his voice 
has a whine in it, and his conversation is 
broken and desultory.” 

We must pass over Mr. Ticknor’s vis- 
its to Scott at Abbotsford, and to Words- 
worth and Southey at the Lakes, and fol- 
low him back to America, which he 
reached in the June of 1819. 

He now entered upon the career of act- 
ive usefulness, for which he had so long 
prepared himself by patient and conscien- 
tious study, and for fifteen years he held 
the post of professor at Harvard. His 
life was a singularly happy one. He was 
happy in his marriage and in his children, 
in his literary occupations, and in the 
many friends who loved and valued him. 
He busied himself in philanthropic and 
educational movements, endeavoured to 
effect reforms in the great college with 
which he was connected, and wrote arti- 
cles in the Worth American Review. In 
1824, Lafayette was his guest, and he felt 
a peculiar delight in repaying the kind- 
ness which, years before, he had met with 
at La Grange. 

But in 1834 a great sorrow fell upon 
that happy home, by the death of Mr. 
Ticknor’s only son, and he resolved on 
giving up his professorship, and taking his 
wife and daughters for a tour in Europe. 
Life in London was much the same as 
ever, but some friends were no more, and 
some were changed by years, though not 
in kindly feeling. A tour in Ireland, 
where the British Association was meet- 
ing, was interesting, but no part so inter- 
esting as the visit to Miss Edgeworth. 
She was 


asmall, short, spare lady of about sixty-seven, 
with extremely frank and kind manners, and 
who always looks straight into your face with 
a pair of mild deep-grey eyes, whenever she 
Speaks to you. 
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They spent three winters abroad —at 
Dresden, at Rome, and at Paris. The de- 
scription of the life at Dresden, and of 
the court, of which they saw much, is ex- 
tremely curious, and Mr. Ticknor’s friend- 
ship with Prince John, afterwards king of 
Saxony, continued till his death. They 
also visited Berlin and Vienna, and Mr. 
Ticknor’s conversations with Prince Met- 
ternich, which are noted down with the 
same precision which Mr. Senior always 
showed, are in many ways remarkable. 
In Paris he saw Louis Philippe, who was 
“stout without being fat, and clumsy from 
having too short legs,” Lamartine, Thiers, 
and many ovhers a almost equal note. 

Back once more in London to the lit- 
erary breakfasts and the great dinners. 
One morning he was breakfasting with 
Sydney Smith, who declared “that he had 
found the influence of the aristocracy in 
his own case ‘oppressive,’ but added, 
‘ However, I never failed, I think, to speak 
my mind before any of them; I hard- 
ened myself early.’” But in the same 
evening Mr, Ticknor meets him “at the 
truly aristocratic establishment of Lans- 
downe House,” and he adds, “I must 
needs say that when I saw Smith’s free 
good humour, and the delight with which 
on listened to him, I thought there 
was but small trace of the aristocratic op- 
pression of which he had so much com- 
plained in the morning.” 

Mr. Ticknor’s estimate of men is al- 
ways honest. He cannot bear pretension, 
or coarseness, or affectation. He is in- 
variably won by geniality, refinement, and 
cultivation. He says of Lockhart, “He 
is the same man he always was, and al- 
ways will be, with the coldest and most 
disagreeable manners I have ever seen.” 
Prof. Wilson talks petulantly and some- 
times savagely, “he is a strange person.” 
Brougham, when Mr. Ticknor met him, 
was “violent and outrageous, extremely 
rude and offensive to Maltby and Sedg- 
wick.” But those whom Mr. Ticknor 
learned to like far outnumbered the few 
by whom he felt himself repelled, and 
Hallam, Lyell, Lord Holland, and Lord 
Spencer were among his warmest friends. 
But he probably cared for no one more 
than for John Kenyon, the author of the 
now forgotten “Rhymed Plea for Toler- 
ance,” and in his day the cheeriest and 
most genial of men. It is Kenyon whom 
Mr. Ticknor and his family last see be- 
fore they leave,— “an old and true friend, 
and when he stood by the carriage-door as 
we stepped in, we could none of us get 
out the words we wanted to utter.” 
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Ten years of quiet life at Boston are 
now devoted to Mr. Ticknor’s most im- 
portant work,— that work by which he 
will always be’ remembered —his “ His- 
tory of Spanish Literature.” It is curious 
what an attraction Spain and Spanish his- 
tory have always had for the best Amer- 
icans. Itis,as Hawthorne once said, as 
if America wished to repay the debt due 
for her discovery. Prescott and Motley, 
Washington Irving and Longfellow, have 
each in turn caught inspiration from the 
history or the legends of Spain; and to 
Mr. Ticknor Spain owes the most careful 
and claborate account in our language of 
her rich and various literature. The suc- 
cess of the book was immediate, and its 
author at once took his place among 
the most distinguished men of letters in 
America. 

We cannot dwell at length on the re- 
maining twenty years of this happy, use- 
ful life. That Mr. Ticknor was almost 
the founder of the Boston Public Library ; 
that he wrote the “ Life of Prescott,” the 
historian; that he once again visited En- 
gland; and that, in his eightieth year, he 
passed away without physical suffering or 
mental decay, — these facts alone are rec- 
essary to be noted. 

We have still a word to say about his 
character and mode of thought. His fas- 
tidious nature made him shrink from the 
vulgar bustle of public life, as it made 
him avoid any near contact with what was 
mean or sordid. He was conservative in 
all his political and social instincts, and his 
chosen friends in America were men like 
Webster, Everett, and Prescott; but his 
opinions were never narrow or illiberal. 
Excess in any side or in relation to any 
subject would be almost abhorrent to him, 
and to be integer vite would be what he 
himself aimed at, and what he would ex- 
pect from others. An earnest and de- 
vout Christian and, a friend of Channing, 
—ahater of slavery, yet keeping aloof 
from the abolition party,—a true lover of 
the union, but sadly mistrustful as to the 
effects of that terrible civil war,—he cn- 
deavoured to keep his judgment calm and 
steady in the midst of controversy and 
contention. Of his private relations there 
is no need to speak, but no one could have 
been more loved, more honoured, or more 
mourned by those who knew him best. 
In Mr. Ticknor’s death his country lost 
one of the ripest scholars and one of the 
truest gentlemen she has as yet given to 
the world. 

As regards the form of these memoirs, 
they leave nothing to be desired. The 
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editing, partly by Mr. Hillard, partly 


‘Mrs. Ticknor and her daughter, has 


done most carefully. The two volumes 
are, no doubt, long, but they are so full of 
interest that we hardly know whether any. 
thing could have been spared. Lastly, 
the indexes have a completeness which we 
might look for in vain in most English 
memoirs. On the whole, we are inclined 
to think that this is the very best book of 
its class that has ever come over to us 
from America. 


From The Pall Mall Budget. 
MY EASTER HOLIDAY. 


As Easter was coming round again, I 
could not help thinking of a visit which I 
made just twelve months ago to my na 
tive place in Auvergne, and of the unex- 
pected consequences which resulted from 
it. These reflections set me ruminating 
about the changes which time had 
wrought in my childish haunts, and the 
vast difference which a single decade had 
made in all that was most familiar to me. 
Ten years ago you might have looked in 
vain on the map of France for such a 
town as Eaux-Renard. We were a vil 
lage then and called ourselves not Eaux- 
Renard, but Choux-Rougé, a name which 
had reference, I believe, to the staple feat- 
ure of our vegetable produce — red cab 
bages, good to the taste though slightly 
indigestible. In the autumn we exported 
these cabbages wholesale to Paris, where 
they fetched a remunerative price; ia the 
winter we pickled them and put them into 


earthern-ware jars with coloured labels on 


the top. It may have been prejudice, but 
there was a firm impression at Choux- 
Rougé that our pickled cabbages were in 
finitely better than any other pickled cab 
bages ; and a bitter feud existed between 
us and a neighbouring village called 
Choux-Pourpré, which carried on an un 
generous competition. Truth obliges me 
to own that at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855 it was Choux-Pourpré that bore off 
the prize. But then: we heard that the 
jury had been packed, so that the verdict 
was evidently due to a cabal. 
Choux-Rougé consisted of a double 
row of thatched cottages straggling slug 
gishly at the foot of a hill like a company 
of tired-out militiamen. I say militiamen, 
because our village had not the trim ap 
pearance of a company of soldiers, but 
looked much as those regiments of coster 
mongers I have seen troop through Er 
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glish lanes in May, or like those squads 
of Garde National which formerly mount- 
ed guard outside Baron Haussmann’s 
Hétel de Ville in Paris. Some of the 
cottages were comely and stout, others 
consumptive and tottering; some had a 
smart, new look, as of fresh paint and 
whitewash; others were unbecomingly 
shabby, exhibiting large holes in their 
thatch, and ugly patches of mould on their 
walls. I remember one that was an ob- 
ject of deep commiseration to its fellows, 
having had its single chimney-pot blown 
down in a gale and its doors broken in by 
a mischievous cow coming home from 
grazing. I have read somewhere in a 
book, edited by a local author, that we 
were an intelligent population, and I sec 
no reason to doubt it. One out of every 
ten of us, at least, could read, and one out 
of every twenty could both read and write. 
In politics we gave proof of good sense 
by always voting as we were bid, and took 
changes of dynasties or changes of cab- 
inets with composure. In religion, we 
believed what our cuvé told us, and went 
very regularly to mass, except when we 
had something else to do. As concerns 
habits, we lived chiefly on bacon and 
knew of lawyers only by hearsay. When 
one of us broke his leg the blacksmith’s 
boy had to ride out seven miles on his 
master’s cob to fetch the doctor, and the 
latter was generally so long in coming 
that we made a point of never falling ill 
sooner than be at the trouble of sending 
forhim. Iam thankful to say we were 
not puffed up, but we thought ourselves 
better than our neighbours. Our mayor 
was acquainted with more of the alphabet 
than the mayor in the next village, for he 
could go as far as the letter G; Pierre 
Picdegrue, the publican, kept a_billiard- 
table, the only one for ten miles round; 
Aristide Buvardot, the postman, had a 
clarinct upon which he used to play to 
us of a Sunday evening when the weather 
was finc, and Miette Boulingric, the 
daughter of old Boulingric, the wheel- 
wright, had contrived a pair of castanets 
with some pieces of slate to accompany 
him; in a word, we were happy with our 
lot, andl had it not been for the tax on 
salt and the conscription, the oc/roé duties 
and that unpleasant little business about 
the pickled-cabbage prize, we shoul: have 
agreed with Dr. Pangloss that this was an 
excellent world, and that it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine a better. 

I beg you not to forget that I am talk- 
ing now of ten years ago, when we had 
not yet a name in socicty, nor a platoon 
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of gendazymes to ourselves, nor strects 
lit with gas, nor a spick-span new church 
with a flashing gilt weathercock ; nor any 
of the other luxuries, in short, which we 
at present enjoy to the envy and humil- 
iation of our rivals. For at this moment 
we are a fashionable watering-town, and 
have got into the way of holding our heads 
as high as if we had never consorted with 
any but people of quality. We have a 
new mayor who knows the whole of his 
alphabet, and could recite it backwards if 
need were. On the spot where Pierre 
Piedegrue once retailed brandy at two- 
pence the glass and blue wine of a sound 
flavour for a penny, towers an imposing 
hotel where the waiters look like gentle- 
men-ushers, and prefix a dz to everybody’s 
name, as if all mankind were counts and 
viscounts. Aristide Buvardot and _ his 
clarinet have emigrated. Three lawyers 
and five doctors have taken up their abode 
in the town, and there is much more ill- 
ness than there used to be. Our curé has 
grown fat and wears silk stockings instead 
of woollen ;’ his sermons have also consid- 
erably diminished in length, and he gives 
one roast capon and burgundy when one 
goes to dine with him. As to politics, we 
take in six or seven Paris papers, yawn 
over the speeches of our deputy, and are 
much less convinced than we formerly 
were as to the omniscience of all govern- 
ments in general and of our own govern- 
ment in particular. 

Whether we are happier now than we 
were is another question, and not cspe- 
cially relevant; for, if strects lit with gas 
and a new weathercock and abundance of 
doctors are not enough to make one ha 
py, this only proves that there are certain 
natures which can never be satisfied, but 
must forever be carping and finding fault. 
I was discussing this subject lately with 
Mlle. Miette Boulingrie, who now wears 
a gold chain round her neck, and has 
grown to be a smart pretty barmaid at the 
large hotel above-mentioned. Mlle. 
Miette held with the new state of things; 
I, for some reason or other, was playin 
the part of the /audator tzmporis acts. 
“ Time works odd changes, mademoiselle,” 
I said; “who would ever have guessed 
upon secing you clatter through the village 
with those small wooden shoes of yours, 
and a milkpail hanging from cach shoul- 
der, that you would some day be pourin 
me out absinthe from a crystal flagon, wit 
— with — yes, with a diamond ring on 
your finger,” I added, for I just then no- 
ticed a jewel I had not observed before. 
“That remark is not very original, Mon- 
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sieur Démocrite,” answered Mlle. Miette, 
laughing and colouring a little. “Time 
works changes in us all. I remember you 
with a red plush waistcoat and blue-glass 
buttons, which you wouldn’t put on now if 
you were paid to, though you were very 
proud of it once.” “I fancy it was that, 
waistcoat which first procured me the hon- 
our of dancing with you.” “ Perhaps it 
was; but I was only twelve then, and I 
thought it fine to have a partner better 
dressed than the others. Besides, to own 
the truth, you bribed me by dropping two 
oranges into my pocket, wrapped up in 
paper.” “I wonder whether I could bribe 
you to do anything for me now, with two 
oranges wrapped up in paper?” “That 
depends. What is it you want metodo?” 
and she raised her eyes toward me inquir- 
ingly, though with some timidity. “I 
should like you to tell me as nearly as you 
can what is the brightest day you ever re- 
member to have spent.” Mlle. Miette 
smiled. “Where are the two oranges?” 
she asked, holding out her hand playfully ; 
“we don’t give credit here.” There was 
a waiter passing at that moment, and, con- 
siderably to Mile. Miette’s amusement, I 
ordered a couple of oranges, which he 
brought next minute on a plated tray with 
accompaniment of pounded sugar, gum- 
syrup, and silver dessert-knife. “Here is 
the fruit, mademoiselle,” I said ; “ now tell 
me what was the brightest day you ever 
spent?” “ The brightest day,” she echoed 
in an arch tone, taking up one of the 
oranges and twirling it like a ball; “ why, 
Monsieur Démocrite, the brightest day of 
my life was the day I first saw you; ” and 
three weeks afterwards we were married. 


From The Liberal Review. 
NEIGHBOURS. 


It is one of the necessities of life in 
these modern times that people shall not 
live alone. It is well, therefore, to accept 
the inevitable and be amiable even under 
trying circumstances. No doubt, one’s 
immediate neighbours are not always ex- 
actly what one would like them to be; 
but it is certain that if they are treated 
properly, rather than aggravated, they are 
not nearly so bad as first appearances in- 
dicate. The truth appears to be that a 
large proportion of those people whose 
homes stand side by side seem to have an 
unfortunate talent for misunderstanding 
each other and so are led to adopt offen- 
sive attitudes. . Thus it happens that while 
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everybody who knows ‘Robinson and his 
family intimately are fond of sounding 
their praises, Smith, who resides next 
door to Robinson, has nothing but con- 
demnation to bestow upon the much- 
belauded individual and his belongings, 
Smith, too, may be the recipient of many 
flattering encomiums from his associates, 
yet it is certain that Robinson can find 
nothing to say in his favour. The truth 
may be that both Robinson and Smith are 
thoroughly well-meaning fellows at bot- 
tom, and that their little tribes are up to a 
fair average of excellence, but it is certain 
that in nine cases out of ten Robinson has 
no cause to think well of Smith nor Smith 
to become devotedly attached to Robinson. 
The chances are that the pair, though 
they meet on an average at least once a 
day and can at times hear the hum of 
voices through the walls which divide 
their respective tenements, fail to display 
any mark of recognition when they are 
brought face to face with each other. 
Robinson evidently feels that he is bound, 
in ge to himself, to ignore Smith, 
while Smith is assured that he would de- 
servedly forfeit his self-respect if he were 
to show that he is alive to the fact that 
the world is graced by the presence of a 
Robinson, the opinion of Robinson being 
that he is incomparably superior to Smith, 
while it is the unalterable conviction of 
the latter individual that he is of im- 
measurably more importance than Robin- 
son. Naturally, the families of the two 
houses become imbued with the same 
views as those which are possessed by 
their respected heads, and thus there is 
presented the singular spectacle of one 
set of human beings apparently failing to 
realize the existence of another set of hu- 
man beings, albeit that the two sets are 
constantly flaunting and parading before 
each other. At the same time, though the 
houses of Robinson and Smith act in this 
remarkable fashion — though when Smith 
is not trying to “cut” Robinson, Robin- 
son is on the alert to administer a snub to 
Smith —there are times when they be- 
come profoundly agitated and show that 
such is the case. It may be that Robin- 
son keeps hens, and that these hens tres- 
pass on to the land of Smith. Thenis 
there a terrible outcry, which is not de 
creased when, one day, Robinson discov- 
ers that some of his much-prized fowls 
have been ruthlessly slain. Or it may be 
that Smith is the owner of a cat, which is 
demolished by a savage dog belonging to 
Robinson. In the event of sucli a catas 


trophe as this occurring war to the knile 
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js invariably the inevitable result. During 
the course of the hostilities the dog has, 
naturally, a very hard time, and Smith 
and Robinson are perhaps persuaded to 
enter into conversation with each other. 
Whether, however, much profit results 
from the intercourse which is thus brought 
about is doubtful— except, occasionally, 
so far as certain gentlemen of the legal 
fraternity are concerned. Failing any 
other cause, Smith and Robinson can get 
up a tremendous amount of sensation 
about a tree. Say, that the roots of a 
shrub are planted in the grounds of Smith, 
and that its branches extend to those of 
Robinson. Well, here is cause for hun- 
dreds of skirmishes and not a few pitched 
battles. Robinson, perhaps, vows that 
the interloping branches shall be cut 
down; whereat Smith fires up and, after a 
while, discovering that Robinson’s chil- 
dren have done his property serious dam- 
age, declares that he will have satisfac- 
tion, come what may. So things go on 
for an indefinite period, but, fortunately, 
though the sky is ever very overcast, noth- 
ing serious happens in a general way, with 
the exception that a vast amount of ill- 
feeling is engendered. Neighbours, of 


course, may be a comfort to each other, 


but if they prefer to be constant sources 
of aggravation and discomfort no one has, 
perhaps, any oy to'complain. Never- 
theless, it may be pointed out that when 
people have to live side by side they may 
as well try to please as to displease, es- 
pecially as one provocation invariably pro- 
vokes another. Thus, if a man encourages 
his children to make a noise which he 
knows will nearly drive his neighbour to 
distraction, and if he persistently turns a 
deaf ear to all the complaints which are 
made to him on the score of the nuisance, 
.he cannot be surprised if, in despair, his 
neighbour starts a cornet, or sets his 
daughters at a jingling piano. Again, if 
Mrs. Smith circulates all the offensive 
gossip which has its origin in Mrs. Rob- 
inson’s kitchen, it is but to be expected 
that Mrs. Robinson will find a number of 
unpleasant things to say at the expense of 
Mrs. Smith. Now, all the pefty quarrels 
which take place between neighbours 
seem to have their origin either in paltry 
greed, or the exaggerated opinions whic 

many people entertain as to their own im- 
portance, and, accordingly, are undeserv- 
ing of merciful consideration. Indeed, 
most neighbourly feuds being the result of 
that detestable snobbery which seems, un- 
fortunately, to have an immovable clutch 
on English society, the one satisfactory 
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feature’ about them is that they add one 
more link-to the existing chain of proof 
that people are invariably cursed by their 
own folly. 

Now, while many neighbours are snob- 
bish to a preposterous extent, and refrain 
from rendering those little services to each 
other which they might render without 
any loss to themselves, others rush to an 
extreme in the contrary direction. In 
their desire to be friendly or, as they put 
it, neighbourly, they well-nigh pester the 
life out of you. They drop in to see you 
at odd times and with astonishing fre- 
quency; they borrow your property to an 
extent which should prove that they have 
perfect confidence in the strength of the 
ties which bind them to you; and they~ 
impart to you things of a confidential na- 
ture which are continual sources of anx- 
iety, inasmuch as you fear that you will 
some time inadvertently let them slip. 
All this is, no doubt, very gratifying, but 
it is probable that if the good people were 
less assiduous in their attentions the inti- 
macies which they form would be of a 
more permanent character than they are. 
As it is, those to whom they apply them- 
selves are apt to find their favours rather 
irksome, and are inclined to get the opin- 
ion into their heads that houses, grounds, 
and goods and chattels are not quite com- 
mon property 
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I was at Broadlands in 1852, just as 
Lord John Russell’s ministry was resign- 
ing office, and when his friend and col- 
league had behaved to him in a way calcu- 
lated to provoke him to an anger which 
would have been easy to imagine; and I 
never saw the slightest trace of it in him 
— there was not a word of bitterness, or 
recrimination, or of affected moderation. 
The only difference —if there were any 
—was that his mind, thus set free from 
the weight of business, seemed freer, 
brighter, and that he gave more time to 
conversation. It was the only time that 
I saw him stay in the drawing-room after 
tea, talking for a long time ; and he never 
struck me as more amiable and good-hu- 
moured than just at that very time when he 
had good reason not to beso. In this last 
visit of ours to Broadlands, when his posi- 
tion is so different, being, as he now is, at 
the summit of dignity, we find that he has 
resumed his habits of work, his regular - 
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hours, his short conversations. The only 
part of the day given to society is the din- 
ner-hour, and half an hour which he spends 
in the drawing-room after joining the 
ladies with the rest of the guests. Tea is 
brought in at ten precisely : he takes a cup, 
and as soon as he has put it down on the 
table, he rises and retires to work without 
intermission till the middle of the night; a 
labour which he resumes next morning, 
and which is uninterrupted till dinner-time, 
with the exception of a walk ora ride of 
three-quarters of an hour, or an hour, 
which he allows or imposes on himself, 
late in the day, for his health’s sake... . 
Indifferent to what people think of him, 
persevering, active, indefatigable, sincerely 
liberal, and desiring liberty for all; a par- 
tisan of reform, yet attached to all the 
old customs of his country, and as little 
of a rash innovator as an obstinate fol- 
lower of routine, his mind is open and 
ready to understand the real wants and 
desires of the English nation. A master 
of his language, knowing how to be lucid, 
eloquent, genial, enthusiastic, according to 
his audience, there is no speaker who can 
make himsclf better understood by every 
one nor whose language seems better to 
express the sentiments of cach individual 
in the crowd he is addressing. These, I 
believe, are about all the qualities and gifts 
which gain for him the great popularity 
he enjoys in England; but several of these 
qualities are of no use to him when he has 
to do with other countries : some of them 
even change their character and become 
dangerous in intercourse with foreigners 
—his indifference to opinion looks like 
contempt, his taste for liberty makes him 
pass fora favourer of revolution. Neither 
does he write as he-speaks, and, strange to 
say, he lets fall fewer intemperate expres- 
Sions in the heat of a speech than he 
writes deliberately in a despatch. Ina 
word, whilst in' England he is nearly 
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always master of his audience, because he 
knows them better than any onc, his igno. 
rance of foreigners is extreme, and the 
mind, so liberal towards his countrymen, 
is seen to be imbued with the strongest 
and strangest prejudices with regard to 
others. This alone is sufficient to explain 
some of his mistakes, as well as the dis- 
like he inspires abroad. And yet this dis- 
like is unjust; for, in spite of his blunders, 
nothing is more untrue than the opinion 
which ascribes to him the systematic de- 
sign of revolutionizing Europe with the 
object of advancing an English interest 
which is entirely imaginary. He has a 
sincere love of justice, and an equally sin- 
cere hatred of oppression; he believes 
that it is for the interest of all nations that 
cach one of them should be governed in 
the best possible way, and that this is es- 
pecially the interest of England. He is 
right in thinking that the political experi- 
ments made in his own country have been 
successful, and he is wrong in not seeing 
that elsewhere their dangers might often 
exceed their advantages, and that English 
institutions are easy to caricature, but al- 
most impossible to imitate. In short, he 
often makes mistakes; but, on the other 
hand, people make a good many mistakes 
about him. Conversation with him is not 
difficult. He talks with tiresome people 
just as he does with those who are not tire- 
some, without seeming to perceive the 
difference. His manners are not exactly 
what one would call those of a grand 
seigneur, but he is simple and cordial, and 
there is nothing about him which shows 
the slightest surprise or intoxication at his 
high position. His memory, activity, and 
energy are the same at seventy-two that 
they were at twenty-five: it is rare to find 
all these qualities and faculties so vigor 
ous at that age; and it may well be said. 
that labours and anxiety sit lightly oa 
him. 





INFLUENCE OF NUTRITION ON Form. — At 
@ recent meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, Mr. T. Meehan re- 
, marked that the influence which nutrition, in 
its various phases, had on the forms and char- 
acters of plants was an interesting study ; and 
in this connection he had placed on record in 
the proceedings of the academy, that two 
species of Luphordia, usually prostrate, as- 





sumed an erect growth when their nutrition 
was interfered with by an Zcidium —as 
fungoid parasite. He had now to offer 4 
similar fact in connection with the common 
purslane ( Portulaca oleracea), onc of the mos 
prostrate of all procumbent plants, which 
under similar circumstances, also became ere 
Popular Science Review. 





